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New and Popular Text - Books. 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE GREEK METHOD. 


By Prof. Wm. R. HARPER, Ph_D., Yale University, and Wa. E. WATERS, Ph.D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE LATIN METHOD. 


By Prof. Wm. R. HARPER, Ph.D., Yale University, and Isaac B. BurGEss, A.M., Public Latin School, 
Boston, Mass. For Introduction, each $1.00. 


The method employed in these books is that followed by Professor Harper, with such signal success in his 
classes at Chautauqua and elsewhere, and is being introduced largely into leading High Schools and Colleges. 


GASTINEAU’S FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


1.—The Conversation Method for Speaking, Reading, and Writing French, 

Intended for self study or use in schools. With a system of pronunciation based upon Websterian 
equivalents, By EDMOND GAsTINEAU, A. M, Graduate of the Université, Paris, and Principal of 
the Conversation School, New York. 

Il.—The Conversation Method for Speaking, Reading, and Writing German. 

Intended for self study or use in schools. With a system of Pronunciation based on Websterian 
equivalents. By EDMOND GASTINEAU, A.M., author of the “ Conversation Method for Speaking, 
Reading, and Writing French,” with the assistance of RupDoLF TomBo, Ph.D. German Instructor 
in the New York Schools. 


The method adopted in these books is, so far as possible, that which a person follows in a foreign land when 
surrounded by those who speak only the French or the German. In such cases the ear is incessantly struck with 
the sound, not of single words, but of cae sentences, and perfect idiomatic forms; and thus a limited but 
sufficient collection of such sentences and idioms is gathered by the learner. 


*,* This method is the best published for self study. For Introduction, each, $2 00. 


LOCKWOOD’S READINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


ANIMAL MEMOIRS. By SAMUEL LocKWwoop, Ph.D. 





COWPERTHWAIT & CO.’S 


Standard Editions of New and Valuable 


SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS 


Fresh, Original, and up to the Times. 


Best Liked by t 


he Best Teachers. 





READERS. | GEOGRAPHY. | LANGUAGE | GRAMMAR. 
’ ’ POWELL’S GREENE'S 
Monroe's New Series) Win Nem pas'| POPULAR SERIES. [STANDARD SERIES 


dation. By forming good 


and the most widely used series. 





New Primer, . + + + 15 Cts. Latest Comes Infor- fof speech at the start, it beoomes 
New First Meee, ee ee] orth World. Avaceing bad Aadiee. "| THE NATIONAL STANDARD 
Kew Third Reader, . . 42 Cts, |New Primary Geography, § {eHow to See, . . . . 80Cte/ Introduction, . . . . 40 Cts. 
New Fourth Reader, . 66 Cts, | yw firiel Course Goo | + Og|How to Talk, . . . . 4201s / Rnglish Grammar, . . 15 Cte. 
New Fifth Reader, . . 84 Cts. | Physical Geography, . . 1.85] How to Write, . . . 60 Cts.[ Now Analysis,. . . . 86 .Ots. 
SPELLERS. MATHEMATICS HISTORY. PENMANSHIP. 
‘ HAGAR'S |Goodrich’s Child's U.8., 86 Cts, BUSINESS 
Monroe’s New Series Berard’ How UB” 9OCmLG a4 Cony Books 
viet Steps in Speting,. 18 ct. PRACTICAL SERIES | NEW ANO REVISED EDITions., Standard Voy BOOKS, 
Practical Speller,. . ~ 25 Cts.] Business-like Methods. Mental LITERATURE. more tpase tor writing; duplicate 
and Written Exercises —— copy in the die of each page. 
Monroe’s Complete Writing Combined. ROYSE'S No ae ; nO complicated 
Speller, Per Doz, . 42 Cts.] p,4 Lessons in Nos., 22 Cts. : analysis. 
~eomn arithmetio. 86 Cts, New and Revised Manuals ba Course, 7 Nos., 72 Cts. 


Combining Spelling and Pen- 
manship. The largest and cheap- 
eat Writing Speller published. 


Com. School Arithmetic, 72 Cts. 
Elementary Algebra, . 90 Cts. 


American Literature, . $1.00 
English Literature, . . 1.50 


Com, Sch. Course, 7 Nos., 06 Cts. 


Writing Charts, 13 Nos., $6.00 








Part I.— MAMMALS. Cloth, 12mo, 317 es. 
PART IL, — BIRDS. Cloth, 12m0, 897 pages,” | Yor Introduction, 60 cts. each. 
‘*Dr. Samuel Lockwood has written in ‘ Animal Memoirs’ a really fascinating book. His stories of the animals 


READING CHARTS. |Arithmetical Charts] CHEMISTRY. : 
MONROE'S | snascisw. ranuen, a. | ADpleton’s Complete Series Boox-Kegpine. 


he has known are told with tenderness and humor; his descriptions of the characters, the idiosyncrasies of his ® The Business-Standard Syst 
friends, are full of sweet, attractive feeling as well as of scientific accuracy.”—New York Tr.bune. New Primary Charts any hy ty ae aos Soe — es 4 Cts. or Deshie-Retey Beet-Bowing. 
Just the book for home reading, or for supplemen reading in schools. Schools, Quinay, Mans ene: ° 
8, PP tary reading REVISED AND ENLARGED. REVISED AND ENLARGED, | @@#*titative Analysis, . $1.25 Using only One Book of 


These Charts comprise 56 num- The set comprises 56 numbers, PHYSIOLOGY Accounts. 


bers, 25x34 inches in size, — 25x30 inches in size, printed on PEST 
on Manilla Parchment Paper.]Manilia Parchment Paper. This : rae . LATEST. SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST. 
They are mounted in the most]is the only Series of Arithmetical Blaisdell’s School Series — — 


METCALF’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 


By RoBERT C. METCALF, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass.. and ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, Rugerin- 











tendent of Schovls, Englewood, Ill. Cloth, 12mo, 230 pages. Illustrated. For Introduction, ots. convenient form for practical use. | Charts published. How to Keep Well, . . 42.Cts.]Book-Keeping, . . . 42 Cts. 
This book is more strictly than any other work of the kind a book of language exercises. “ The use of language Full Series, . . - + $10.00] Pull Series, . . . . . $9.00 | Our Bodies; low We Live, 0 Cts] Blank Book, . . . . 18 Cts 
is controlled very largely by Aadit” abit comes ef careful training, long practice, constant usage, strict watc 





care, repeated ruggestions, ¢rercise in thinking, and in the expression of thought. The work is, therefore, a book . 
of such ezerctses as will inauce correct habite-and lead to good wanes. Much Sere is had in the arrangement of the SEND FOR COPY OF NEW DESCRI PTIVE CATALOGUE. JUST ISSUED. 
lessons to secure constant freshness and at the same time to furnish repeated practice in every variety of exercises. In order that Teachers and School Officers may examine our books, we will send SPECIMEN PAGES 


free, upon application, or copies of any of the books themselves, delivery prepaid, on receipt of published 
price, which will be refunded in case the books are adopted or returned. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. - 


Our Brief Descriptive List sent free to any addres. Correspondence solicited. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, AND COMPANY, 
753 & 755 Broadway, NEW YORK, AND 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


A Great National Work. 





















































j 
_ Vv ows sn | THE STUDENT'S SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS, 
THE I do not see how any school in America can spare this work from its reference : —— - a : ape eet 
Worary for teachers and pupils, 1 am sure that every private individie ve Pame nis |Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration, eady. George Eliot's Silas Marner, — Zn press. 
Crome LIBR ARY apni oivery respect, W.T. Hannis, | Coleridge's Anclent Mariner, Ready. A Ballad Book, 2 press. 
esamposstin, 13. ‘ay WOM " Gaaneinen January 25, 1sso. | Macaulay's Essay on Lord Clive, Ready. A Ruskin Book, Ready in August 
The best angregate expres- and the editorial work has been admirably done, (Sir Roger De Coverley Papers, Ready. Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum, Ready in July. 
sion of what the American mind JOHN FISKE. ‘ , 
has produced in the two hundred and eighty iy EL. STEDMAN | George Eliot's Scenes from Clerical Life. Macauly's Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham. 
ep a. 3 AMERICAN gia” Ready in Jul Ready in 8 
Respectfully, JOHN CLARK RIDPATH. E. M. HUTCHINSON y y- y in Sept, 
Prices and Terms fixed within the reach of all. Specimen pages with por- Tentative arrangements have been made for other books not ready to be announced, 
Sac0e Seanad te, oe aaaaaken ts maa on eee All the above books are well edited, with ample Notes. and uniformly bound in cloth. 
sition. We do not desire applications from parties unwilling to devote time Correspondence solicited. 
Mention this Journal. CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Pub’s, 3 East 14th st., n.y. 'LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
’ Pe Se LC 
io ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. PIaTe 

These Pens have the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. They have all the 
qualities of perfect pens, fineness of FF paote ms elasticity and durability, and have been very 
extensively adopted in tre public and private schools throughout the United States. aa 

6 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
FOND AT MODERATE Prices” = $$TLHE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 IQVvorks, Camden, N. J. 
“ALMOST IDEALLY PERFECT.” 
. 
Extract from a Letter from Dr. H. W. THOMAS, Pastor of the People’s Church, Chicago, Til. 
Cuicaao, Aprit 8TH, 1890. 

One could wish that he were a child again, that he might go to the schools and have before him the books that are published for 
the children and youth of our time. I have found great pleasure and profit in examining Harper's Reapers. From the first to the 
last volume they are almost ideally perfect; and in the more than a thousand pages there is not one improper or hurtful word or sentiment. 
All is pure, helpful, ennobling ; and the mind is led along by easy and natural steps from the simplest sentences to the higher and more 
difficult forms of thought and expression as used by the best authors. H. W. Tuomas. 





Many thousands of testimonials concur in awarding the palm of merit to Harper's Readers. Send for price-list and terms for introduction. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, NEW YORK CITY. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Linite 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMSLEY & Co. 


1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 





Microscopes and all Appliances, 
Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 


Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 


Send for Price Lists. 


) 





Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


my MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. _44 


~ EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


Nickelware. Platinum. 
Balances. Weights. 
CHEMISTS, BURNSEN'’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Supplied with the FURNACES 
t goods at the a specialty 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


901 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Catalogue on application. 





NEW YORE, 


Importers and Manuf’s of 
Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 





Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 


From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 


do full justice to all orders. 


We make a specialty of the 
Laboratories of 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 





roducts from 
. MORSON & SON, London; 


E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 


the 





Chemical 


Pure 








IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


528 Arch &St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 


postage, 5 cents. 





Apparatus, 


Chemicals 

















CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 


nomy and Beauty. 


Burrons at front in 
stead of CLASPS. « 


Tape-fasten 


RETAILERS 


every where. 
Send for Circular, 


‘\\ FERRIS BROS. 


Manufacturers, 


WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS, 


NOW IN USE. 
Best for Health, Kco- 


tons—iron't pull of. 
rd.Edge Button 
Holee—.wont wear out, 


Sold by Leading 


iy 341 BROADWAY, New York. 
ARSHALL FIELD & Co., Cnicaco, 








Agents Wanted. 
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00 00 A MONTE can 

$75.°° to $250. apy Be LS 
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itably em edaixo. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
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“ Pray, tell me, dear cousin, what can be the matter? 
Sure, a few months ago you were fairer and fatter. 
Now your cheeks, once so rosy, are sunken and sallow, 
Your thin, trembling hands are as hueless as tallow; 


Your nerves are unstru 


, your temper is shaken, 


And you act and appear like a woman forsaken.”’ 


Said Mary to Sarah : 


“Your comments seem rough, but the facts are still rougher, 
For nobody knows how acutely I suffer. 
I am sick unto death and well nigh desperation, 
With female disorders and nervous prostration, 


I've doctored and dosed till m 
And life hardly seems worth the trouble of breat 


Said Sarah to Mary z 


stomach is seethin a 
ng. 


“Forgive me, my dear, if my comments seem crusty, 
And, pray, try a cure that is certain and trusty. 
Tis needless to suffer, to murmur and languis 
And pass half your days in such pitiful anguish, 


For ‘female disorders’ of every 


escription 


Are certainly cured by Pierce’s Favorite Prescription.” 


Mary heeded this good advice, bought a 
supply of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion and it wrought a perfect cure. 


The 


history of her marvelous restoration to | 


health is similar to that of thousands. 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the 
world-famed remedy for all those chronic 


| 


weaknesses and distressing derangements so | 


common to American women. 
potent, invigorating, restorative tonic, or 
strength giver, imparting tone and vigor 


It is a most | 


to the whole system. As a soothing nervine 
it it is unequaled. See guarantee printed 
on bottle-wrapper and faithfully carried out 
for mony years. 

A Book of 160 pages, treating of Woman 
and Her Diseases, and their Self-cure, sent 
in plain sealed envelope, to any address, on 
— of ten cents, in stamps. 

Address, WORLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL 
a. Je No, 663 Main Street, Buffalo, 


a‘. 











‘SICK HEADACHE, 














Bilious Headache, 
| tion, Bilious Attacks, and all derangements of the stomach and 
| bowels, are promptly relieved and permanently cured by the use of 


DR. PIERCE’S PELLETS. 


Purely Vegetable and Perfectly Harmless. 
Asa IEIVER FIT, Unequaled! 


Dizziness, 


Constipation, Indiges- 


ONE PELLET A DOSE! °Wisitsr so uake 





We publish 16 different Catalogues. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PURE 
CHEMICALS. 


Send for list. 








JOSEPH 


GILLOTT's 
STEEL’ PENS. 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. 


the WORLD. 


Gold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 








IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale by 


J. B. LipprncotrtT Compa 
W. A. OLMSTED, 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
NY, 

717 Market St., Philadelphia. 

182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Sharpens both 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 


Leominster, Mass. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


Lead and Slate Pencils. 


Send for Circular. We will send ma- 


chines on trial to responsible parties 





fore timoand then have om 

cure, ve i 

PSY or FALLING SiGk aaa eos 
Warrant my tooure the worst 
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CURE FITS! 
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Chairs, 


Salesrooms, 








opp- Lowell Depot, * 
98 Causeway St., Boston 


DESKS, 


Office Furniture. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


DERBY & KILHER DESK 00, 


i 


The Liver 


When out of order, involves every organ of 
the body. Remedies for some other derange- 
ment are frequently taken without the least 
effect, because it is the liver which is the real 
source of the trouble, and until that is set 
right there can be no health, strength, or 
comfort in any part of the system. Mercury, 
in some form, is a common specific for a slug- 
gish liver; but a far safer and more effective 
medicine is 


Ayer’s Pills. 


For loss of appetite, bilious troubles, consti 
pation, indigestion, and sick headache, these 
Pills are unsurpassed. 

“For a long time I was a sufferer from 
stomach, liver, and kidney troubles, expe- 
riencing much difficulty in digestion, with 
severe pains in the lumbar region and other 
parts of the body. Having tried a variety of 
remedies, including warm baths, with only 
temporary relief, about three months ago I 
began the use of Ayer’s Pills, and my health 
is so much improved that I giadly testify to 
the superior merits of this medicine.” — 
Manoel Jorge Pereira, Porto, Portugal. 

“For the cure of headache, Ayer’s Cathar- 
tic Pills are the most effective medicine I 
ever used,”’—R. K. James, Dorchester, Mass. 

“When I feel the need of a cathartic, I take 
Ayer’s Pills, and find them to be more effec- 
tive than any other pill I ever took.’”’"— Mrs. 
B. C. Grubb, Burwellville, Va. 

“T have found in Ayer’s Pills, an invalua- 
ble remedy for constipation, biliousness, and 
kindred disorders, peculiar to miasmatic 
localities. Taken in small and frequent 
doses, these Pills 


Act Well 


on the liver, restoring its natural powers, and 
aiding it in throwing off malarial poisons.” 
—C. F. Alston, Quitman, Texas. 

“Whenever I am troubled with constipa- 
tion, or suffer from loss of appetite, Ayer’s 
Pills set me right again.”— A. J. Kiser, Jr., 
Rock House, Va. 

* In 1858, by the advice of a friend, I began 
the use of Ayer’s Pills as a remedy for bil- 
lousness, constipation, high fevers, and 
colds. They served me better than anything 
I had previously tried, and I have used them 
in attacks of that sort ever since.” —H. W. 
Hersh, Judsonia, Ark. + 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
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Investigation invited. 
address 
Box 349, PORTLAND, 


Conservative, Safe, and Permanent Investment for 
sums of $100 or more. 
trated pamphlets on receipt of 8 cts. to pay postage. 

For particulars, references. etc.. 

W W. WINSTON, 
OREGON 


Illus- 


, 





Clobes, 


Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


195 Wabash Avenue, 


General School Furnishers, 


SCHOOL 








Tellurians, 
Maps, 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


FURNITURE 


Goff's Historical Map of the U. 5. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’'G COMPANY, 


Post and Stockton 8ts., 





SAVE MONEY. Before you buy TYPE= 


BICYCLE or <wril 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO., DAYTON, UMIO, for 
and 400 seo 


prices. New Bicycles at reduced prices 
ond-hand ones. Drrricucr Reraratve. BICYOL 
GUNS and TYPE WRITERS taken in EXCHAN 








100 SONGS for a 2 cent stamp. Hous Toots, Caom, & 
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THE COMMON SCHOOL.* 


BY THOMAS 8, COLLIER, 


When Plymouth Kock made answer loud 
In hymns of praise and words of cheer, 
And breaking through oppression’s cloud, 
Sweet Freedom’s star shone bright and clear, 
Then was the seed of great deeds sown, 
And wisdom, winning to that rule 
Which she in ancient Greece had known, 
Gave to our land the Common School. 


Within its walls, as years have passed, 
Through lessons from the primer taught, 
To books in higher mouldings cast, 
Our youth have grown in strength and thought ; 
And when cccasions come to test 
Their courage, and their sense of right, 
Have always chosen for the best, 
And never shunned or toil or fight. 


The rude log structures of our sires, 

That at some road’s rough corner stood, 
Where forest kings, like minster spires, 

Rose high above the encircling wood, 
Have faded from a prosperous land, 

Bat left the memory of their sway, 
And given place, on every hand, 

To schools like this we found to-day. 


Let it be ours to make these halls 
As fair a shrine for future years, 
As are the old tree-shadowed walls 
Where first our Conmon School appears ; 
And may we give to other souls 
As high example as they gave 
Whose fame in rounded cadence rolls 
Above each patriot martyr's grave. 


Then when, outgrown, these walls give place 
To pressing needs of future days, 
Our work shall leave a lasting trace, 
And win its share of love anc praise ; 
And other scholars listen then, 
Because our work has been well done, 
To wiser words of tongue and pen, 
Telling of victories we have won. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





LeBaron R. Briaes, Harvard: Plodding accuracy is 
preferable to secondhand enthusiasm. 


Surr. J. E. Brapiry, Minneapolis: If there is a 
place or a time for scolding it is not in the schoolroom. 


Super. H. R. Corsirr, Aurora, Neb.: Our teachers 
must walk in the light of the past and in the hope of the 
future. 

Pror. H. W. Caupwewt, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln : Democracy can be successful only by a knowl- 
edge of the past. 

Mary E. Auuren, Allen Gymnasium, Boston: We are 
as responsible for the physical condition of mankind as 
for its spiritual. 


Miss Emity G. Wetuerser, High School, Lawrence, 
Mass : Next to pure air, the prime necessity in a school- 
room is a sunny philosophy. 


Aaent A. W. Epson, Massachusetts: Those commit- 
teemen who are best fitted to inspect schools and direct 
school work are always most favorably disposed toward 
supervision. 

Supr. Wm. Crockett, Province of New Brunswick: 
The efficiency of a common school system cannot be 
maintained unless it is brought into sympathetic toueh 
with something higher than itself. 


* Read at tlie laying of the cornerstone of a schoolhouse. 


Srate Supr. W. E. Toompson, Arkansas: The zeal 
and untiring labors of the best teachers, not only in their 
schoolrooms and immediate neighborhood, but in all edu- 
cational meetings, justly deserve highest commendation. 


State Supr. W. E. Coreman, Missouri: A high 
echool course should be continued just so far as it is well 
patronized and supported. No board can be justified in 
maintaining a three or five years’ high school when the 
highest grade of such school has only one, three, or five 
pupils. 








SCHOOL INSTRUCTION IN MANNERS 


AND MORALS. 


BY JOHN TETLOW, GIRLS’ HIGH AND LATIN SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


Abstract of a paper read before the Classical and High School Teach- 
ers’ Association of Massachusetts on April 5. 


At no recent time has the behavior of youth attracted 
so much attention as at present. There seems to be a 
general and growing feeling of interest in this subject. 
The time is most propitious for urging that more atten- 
tion be paid in the schools to the matter of behavior out 
of school. 

Instruction in manners presupposes instruction in 
morals. With etiquette in its strictest sense the public 
schools have nothing to do. Their purposes and aims are 
too high for time to be spent on mere conventional de- 
corum. Etiquette contributes nothing to the formation of 
character. Good manners must spring from a good heart, 
from a solid moral foundation. The teacher must be sin- 
cere, genuine, and truthful in the broadest sense. Brusque 
manners which are genuine with the sincerity which 
comes from the heart, are far preferable to those which 
are assumed. The spirit of the teacher must be under 
masterful control. Want of health is one of the surest 
stumblingblocks in the way of good teaching of manners, 
as of everything else. If it does not make the teacher 
morose and irritable, it will at least prevent him from 
being cheerful. The ideal teacher of morals will have all 
of the subtler refinements of character and bearing which 
are so indescribable and yet which make their possessor 
so evidently “a perfect gentleman.” The elements of 
behavior to be taught are truthfulness, modesty, and 
courtesy, in thought, speech, and action. 

Textbooks have no place after the pupil reaches the 
age of observation. At this age the use of textbooks is 
in direct contradiction to the laws of nature. When he 
notices the manners of others and the effect produced by 
his own on others, especially on the opposite sex, he must 
be taught largely by observation. We must teach him by 
something which never goes into language. What a man 
is, tells for vastly more than what he says. 

The teacher, especially of the high school, has number- 
less opportunities for giving these lessons,—such as the 
recognition of his pupils on the street and conversations 
with them, both in and out of school. The best opportu- 
nity for influencing the students comes at the opening ex- 
ercise in the morning. Then their minds are in an un- 
usually receptive state. The tendencies started then will 
dominate the whole day. The instructor should read 
selections which have a bearing upon the subject, from 
the best authors. This ought to supplement the reading 
of Scripture, which, hurried through in accordance 
with the regulations, is often so many minutes in which 
delinquents prepare for the ensuing recitation. Subjects 
can often be chosen which are applicable to special condi- 
tions of the school life, when it may be desirable to 
produce some particular effect. The selections may 
be taken from such books as Wordsworth’s “Ode to 
Beauty,” or “ On the Dancing Daffodils,” from Carlyle’s 
essays, from Hamerton’s “ Intellectual Life,” Hazlitt’s 
“Table Talk,” Kingsley’s “ Letters and Memoirs,” Darcy 
Thompson’s “ Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster,” James 
Freeman Clarke’s “Self Culture,” Haweis’ “ Music and 





Morals,” or Ruskin’s “ Sesame and Lilies.” 





A FRAGMENT FOR THE WEARY.* 


At a school for girls in one of our northern cities, the 
principal, a sweet-faced woman with soft, gray hair, inva- 
riably appeared before the classes with a knot of violets 
relieving the plainness of her dress. 

At one time it had been confidently asserted among the 
older pupils that Madam had a lover somewhere, who 
kept her supplied with flowers; but as that anomaly of 
masculine devotion who had sent her violets for fifteen 
years was never visible to the most watchful eyes, he was 
reluctantly consigned to a place among the myths. 

As she came into the classroom one morning with a 
great cluster of purple violets in her belt, I boldly asked, 
“Miss Martin, why do you always wear violets?” A 
far-away, thoughtful look came into her clear eyes as she 
answered, “To remind me of a dream I had years ago, 
when teaching was irksome and when body and soul were 
sometimes very weary. At the close of a long, hard 
term, I had what is popularly called nervous prostration, 
and the dreams that thronged my feverish brain might 
have given rise to Hamlet’s wail against death and its 
dreadful sleep. Dreams make no apology for being. 
They simply come. The faces of troublesome children 
rose before me imploring light on some difficult problem ; 
they protested they could not understand ; they were sick ; 
they did not remember the lesson assigned; their books 
were lost; all the trials of a schoolroom tormented my 
aching brain as I struggled to bring order out of the 
chaos before me, crying in my heart, ‘Is this teaching’? 
How long can I endure this?’ 

“* Presently the vision vanished, my nerves relaxed, and 
[ found myself in a long, bare room where coarse-looking, 
roughly-dressed men were eating their scanty fare. As I 
walked among them, one motioned to a mass of violets on 
the pine table before him, saying, ‘I know where they 
grow. I thought you would like them.’ Oh, the cool, 
moist fragrance of those violets! I buried my face 
among them, and could only murmur, * How beautiful, 
how beautiful they are!’ 

“* You were my boy’s teacher,’ the gruff voice contin- 
ued, ‘and you made the hard places easy for him. Says 
[ to my wife, If the boy ever makes anything of him- 
self, it will be because she’s made him love learaing.’ 

“‘T lifted my head, and through my tears saw violets 
all around,—violets cool and fresh, fragrant of the woods 
in springtime. 

“The work in the schoolroom was never so irksome 
after that. I came to rejoice in the children’s little suc- 
cesses, and to sympathize in their troubles ; and always,” 
Miss Martin continued in a tremulous voice, “the fra- 
grance of violets has been to me an inspiration and a 
reward.” 

Involuntarily the words came to mind,— 

** Oh, the violets! sweet, wild violets! 
Stealing their blue from the heaven above, 


Wafting their fragrance o’er meadow and woodland, 
Giving so gently their message of love.’’ 








THE SCHOOLS OF GERMANY.—(V1) 


BY JOHN T. PRINCE, PH.D., 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


From what has been said in respect to the required 
qualifications of teachers, courses of study, character of 
textbooks, and length of recitations, it will be inferred that 
the general character of the work done in the schoolroom 
is in many respects quite different from what is done in 
our own schools. Less difference in the excellence of 
teaching, and greater uniformity in results than with us 
are observable. Few teachers will be found who have 
not a definite object in all their work, and who do not 
strive to reach that object in a systematic and methodical 








* This article was sent to the JoURNAL without name or address. 
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way. We may not always agree with he opinions of 
these teachers, yet we cannot doubt that they have well 
studied opinions, both in regard to the object to be 
reached and the means to be taken to reach it. That is 
true in respect to some of our teachers. Indeed we may 
go farther, and say that in some of our American schools 
the object sought and methods employed are far superior 
to most of the work which we are likely to see in Germany. 
But the number of teachers in America of whom this 
can be said is too small,—so small in fact that we lose 
sight of them in the multitude of teachers whose work is 
both without aim and without an intelligent method. 

One characteristic of all the instruction in German 
schools in thoroughness. Not so much is attempted in 
the same length of time as with us, but it is more thor- 
oughly done. The subjects in geography and arithmetic 
are fewer than we generally teach, but at the end of the 
course the pupils have thoroughly learned the subjects. 
This is done by systematic teaching and frequent reviews. 
Not unfrequently the points of a single lesson will be re- 
viewed several times, and they will be brought in connec- 
tion with points which were learned a week or a month 





before. 

Another characteristic of the German teacher is his 
entire mastery of the subject he teaches. As he is ex- 
pected to supply what many of our textbooks give, he 
must be prepared with all parts of the subject in hand, 
and all subjects relating to it. In all information studies, 
like geography and history, he talks earnestly for several 
minutes to his listening pupils, who are expected to re- 
produce what he says in their own language. They are 
frequently stopped and corrected for inaccuracies in facts 
and expressions. Again the subject will be taken up by 
the teacher, and again reproduced by the pupils, until the 
long recitation of fifty minutes or more isended. At the 
beginning of the recitation a review of what has preceeded 
is frequently taken, and at the close there may be a gen- 
eral summary of all that has been said. 

The use of objects and pictures in teaching and in illus- 
trating subjects which have been presented, is a marked 
feature of the elementary schools; and in all schools the 
value of skillful questioning in leading pupils to the un- 
known from the known seems to be well understood by teach 
ers. The making of diagrams and pictures illustrating facts 
which have been learned, is practiced in exercise books 
and in oral recitations by pupils of the best schools. 

There seems to be little of daily marking of recitations, 
or indeed of any resort to those artificial stimulants which 
some of our teachers think to be necessary. The estimat- 
ing of percentages upon written examinations, which, by 
the way, are few and far between in the elementary 
schools, is, so far as I could learn, not practiced by Ger- 
man teachers. Nor are they troubled by many records, 
the principals having to keep all necessary statistics. A 
classbook is kept by every teacher, in which is recorded 
every Saturday or Monday the topics which have been 
taught during the preceding week. This book is open to 
all visitors, and shows at a glance what has been done in 
all the subjects of instruction for a term or year. 

While whipping in many places is practiced to a lim- 
ited extent, and each case reported to the author- 
ities, there are some forms of corporal punishment 
which I think are not reported, and so far as I could judge 
are not much limited in their application. I refer to 
ear cuffing, hair pulling, shaking, etc. The use of sar- 
casm and the calling of names by the teacher are appar- 
ently universal means of correction for the most trivial 
mistakes in recitation. Failure to answer a question, a 
careless slip of the tongue, a mispronounced or misspelt 
word, brings down upon the offending pupil such anath- 
emas as to make the visitor wonder what would happen 
if something really worthy of censure should occur. One 
or more teachers are delegated to watch the children dur- 
ing the recesses, of which there are several in the day. 
Sometimes the entire recess of five or ten minutes is oc- 
cupied in marching up and down the school playground. 

Home training and the military spirit which prevails 
throughout the country, probably accounts for the severity 
of discipline in the schools of Germany as compared with 
that in our own schools. 








S.osp, the Swedish word meaning dexterity or manual 
skill, has been anglicized into sloyd. 





was the home of Walter Scott’s early married life. 
was always endeared to him by many tender memories ; 
he loved to display to his friends the specimens of home 
carpentry made here; it was here that he became owner 
of the famous pony-carriage,—famous as having been the 
first wheeled vehicle that ever penetrated the wilds of 
Liddesdale. 
nished the original for the sketch of the village of Gan- 
dercleuch in Tales of my Landlord. 


many a traveler. 
told the old story of the origin of the name, as here illus- 


trated. 


deeper stream than “ the-wood-fringed Esk,’ but the site 
of her humble cottage is still pointed out. 
hearted reader, sitting in slippered ease beside his library 
fire, may sneer, incredulous, but looking on the pretty 
village smiling beneath the summer sun, or wandering 
through the ivy-wreathed cottage where the Great Magi- 
cian wove his spells, none would think of questioning this 


A MEMORY OF LASSWADE. 
BY PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE. 


The village of Lasswade, a few miles from Edinburgh, 
It 





It is Lasswade that is supposed to have fur- 


99 


‘What a very singular name is Lasswade!” says 
“ What does it mean?” And he is 
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‘* When there was nae Brig tu cross the Esk river, 
On Jenny's braid back they a’gaed thegither; 
For Jenny was honest, stout, sober, and steady, 
She carried the Laird, she carried his Leddy. 
When he was richt seated, the doggie first gaed, 
Then waving his stick he cried, ‘ Jenny, Lass, wade!’ ”’ 


Jenny, the ferry-woman, herself long ago passed over a 


The cold- 


legend,—or any other. 

Among the schools I visited I remember with special 
interest that of Lasswade. An anecdote told by a visitor 
at the examination is worth repeating. A country boy 
once visiting Edinburgh, was attracted by some street 
procession (to him an unwonted sight), and to get a 
better view mounted the flight of steps leading to a house 
door. Of course he knew nothing of the character of 
the occupant, but equally of course the city boys did, 
and a group of them soon collected at the foot of the 
steps, and beckoned to the stranger. “ Laddie!” they 
cried, “ laddie, come doun! The man that dwells there 
was never a laddie!”’ 





THE SENTENCE METHOD. 


BY GRANBY HAYES. 


In the Journat of Feb. 20, I find this statement in 
Dr. Dunton’s article, “The Science of Education. 
“The sentence method. Here the sentence is the unit, 
and is read till the pupil learns the words, and then the 
powers of the letters, without having his attention spe- 
cially directed to them. This method soon reaches its 
limits, and must be supplemented by other methods.” 

I have been acquainted with the sentence method for 
years, and it seems to me Dr. Danton is incorrect in each 
of the above statements, except “* Here the sentence is the 
unit.” Even this is misleading. The sentence is the 
unit first presented to the child learning to read. The 
early sentences are so chosen as to compel their analysis 
into words. Later, the words which are used in the sen- 
tences are such as to compel their analysis into letters. 


» |season, the second in the autumn of the second year. 


to analyze spoken words into their elementary sounds, 
and at the proper stage, to teach the characters ; i. ¢., the 
letters which represent these sounds. 

Professor Farnham, now principal of the Nebraska 
Normal School, and the father of the sentence method in 
this country, is far too long headed to suppose that read- 
ing could progress far,—to an independent stage,—without 
a knowledge of the powers of letters. No advocate of 
this method claims that it can. What the advocates 
would like to set forth is that the sentence method 
does not become the word method when the child dis- 
covers that sentences are composed of words ; that it does 
not become the phonic method when he learns that spoken 
words are composed of sounds; that it does not become 
the letter methoi when he is taught that certain charac- 
ters are called letters and represent certain sounds. 

No one claims that the alphabetic method becomes the 
word method when the young victim, who has been stul- 
tified by drawling a, 5, c, finally knows the words boy, see, 
ox; nor that he is introduced to the sentence method 
when he is able to read The boy sees the oz. 

To-day I saw children in a kindergarten watching a 
caged mouse. They discovered and talked of its parts, 
markings and movements ; i.¢, they analyzed the mouse. 
Yesterday they analyzed a hen. No power could prevent 
a normal child's discovering the complexity of the mouse 
and of the hen. One is continually surprised by the 
seemingly grotesque plans of teachers, but I venture to 
say that no teacher can be found who would give a lesson 
on mouse hair, on mouse legs, on mouse trank, mouse 
head, neck, teeth, etc., and then put these parts together 
to make a dead mouse. Yet every one would concede 
that it is wholly natural, and hence legitimate, for the 
whole mouse to be analyzed into its parts. We name the 
method pursued after we determine the starting point of 
the investigation ; 7. e., when we know whether the pupil 
began with the whole animal, or with its parts. Nature 
surrounds children with wholes, with which they work 
analytically. The sentence method teacher follows nat- 
ure’s plan, and the method does not change as the differ- 
ent elements of the sentence are recognized by the pupil ; 
it remains the sentence method, if it ever was that 
method. 

Jacotot’s method is the sentence method, as advocated 
by Professor Farnham a score of years ago. The ser- 
tence method is used by many of the best teachers of our 
country. In a recent educational tour I was delighted to 
see by how many it is employed, and with what fine re- 
sults. A principal of one of the large graded schools in 
a capital city, informed me that the reading of pupils 
taught by this method had been “ phenomenal” through 
all grades of this school. This method rests upon eternal 
principles ; therefore it must produce satisfactory results, 
if the teachers employing it are big enough for it. 








NATIVE TREES.—(XVI.) 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE OAKS, 


THE BIENNIAL OAKS, 


In previous numbers the “annual” fruited oaks have 
been treated. In this we shall begin the study of the 
“biennial ” fruited division. It should here be recalled 
that the most noticeable mark of separation into these 
groups is that of the time required from the blossoming to 
the ripening of the fruit,—the first perfecting during the first 
Tn 
the “biennials ” the acorns appear hardly larger than a 
pin’s head during the first year, the new growth of the 
season shooting out beyond them, so that in the second 
season, when they grow to full size, they seem to come 
directly from the branchlets without the usual preparation 
of blossoms. Also here recall the fact, as a mark of dis- 
tinction, that the “annuals” have leaves with “lobes” 
or “teeth” rounded or blunt at their extremities, while 
the lobes of the “biennials” are terminated by sharp, 
bristly points. 


THE RED OAK. 


The red oak, from its abundance and its prominent 
features among the “ biennials,” gives its name to the 





It is a part of the plan of this method to lead the pupil 





group,—* The Red Oaks.” 
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The red oak in full growth in open ground, forms al 


magnificent, rounded head, with a massive trunk, and 
numerous smooth, clean-looking limbs, striking out from 
the trunk and from each other in sharp angles. The 
bark is notably smooth, even up the main stem, until the 
tree is twenty-five or more years old. The color is gen- 
erally greenish-gray, varying with the age and exposure 
of the tree. It becomes furrowed upon old trees, but is 
less rough than that of most oaks. 


The foliage varies greatly upon different trees of this 
kind, but the characteristic leaf is oblong, widening above, 
quite narrow atthe base. There are five or six “ sinuses ” 
on each side, but not deeply cut, giving rise to as many 
lobes, each terminated by a bristly point. 


The fruit need not be mistaken. It is the largest of that 
of any native oak. The acorns are in broad, shallow cups, 
with prominent rims and close scales. They are very 
bitter, but readily eaten by swine. 


The wood is porous and brittle, yet valuable for various 
purposes. Notice the radiation of the bands of fiber 
from the center of a log, and the prominence of the an- 
nual rings of growth; these give the wood a beautiful 
appearance when it is properly cut and dressed. It is 
now much used for chairs, tables, chamber sets, and other 
furniture. Although naturally brittle, the wood when 
steam-heated is readily bent, forming curved work for 
chairs, etc. 

In searching for the red oak in the woods, look for tall, 
straight trees overtopping most others which grow with 
them. This species is of rapid growth and is native to a 
wide range of latitude. It is found north to near 
Hudson Bay, and flourishes well on the slopes of the 
Alleghanies as far south as they extend. It grows vigor- 
ously in all kinds of soil from the borders of a swamp to 
the crevices of rock high up the mountain sides, where it 
is the last of deciduous trees to defy the blasts. There 
it forms itself into burls and low impenetrable heads only 
a foot or two high. 

In open ground it forms a fine shade tree, sturdy and 
quite symmetrical. The foliage is of a bright, shining 
green all summer, and turns to fine tinges of red in 
autumn. 


It is a difficult tree to transplant with success, unless 
started in a nursery and there treated to tap-root pruning. 
This is true of nut-bearing trees generally, as, naturally, 
they haye long “tap ” roots with few fibrous roots. 








ARBOR DAYS. 


STATE APPOINTMENTS, 


Alabama—February 22. 

Arkansas —( Not observed. ) 

Oalifornia— (Not observed. ) 

Colorado—A ppointed each year by the Governor. 
Connecticat—April or May; appointed by the Governor, 
Delaware—(Not observed. ) 

Florida—Usually in February ; appointed by the Governor. 
Georgia—( Not observed). 

llinois—In spring ; appointed by the Governor. 
Indiana—April and November. 

Iowa—(Not observed. ) 

Kansas— Appointed by the Governor. 
Kentucky—Appointed by the Governor. 

Louisiana— (Not observed. ) 

Maine—(Not observed.) 

Maryland—April; appointed by the Governor. 
Massachusetts— Last Saturday in April. 

Michigan— Appointed by the Governor. 
Minnesota—Usually in April; appointed by the Governor. 
Mississippi—( Not observed.) 

Missouri—Firet Friday after the first Tuesday in April. 
Nebraska—April 22. 

Nevada—Usually in April ; appointed by the Governor. 
New Hampshire—In spring ; appointed by the Governor. 
New Jersey—Usually April; appointed by the Governor. 
New York—Friday following the first day of May. 
North Carolina—(Not observed. ) 

Ohio—April ; appointed by the Governor. 
Oregon—Second Friday of April. 

Pennsylvania—A pril and October. 

Rhode Island—Appointed by the Governor. 

South Dakota—Appointei by the Governor. 
Tennessee — November. 

Texas— February 22. 

Vermont—Appointed by the Governor. 

West Virginia —Usually first Friday in November, 
Wisconsin—A ppointed by the Governor, 














SUBJECTS FOR ARBOR DAY ESSAYS. 


The Use of Flowers. 
Flowers the Friends of Trees. 
Climbing Vines. 


Autumn Foliage. 

The Origin of Arbor Day. 
The History of Arbor Day. 
Trees, Shrubs, and Herbs. Emerson and the Trees. 
The Beauty of Trees. Longfellow and the Trees. 
Arnold's Willow (op. West. Pt.) Holmes and the Trees. 
Gates’ Willow (N. Y. City.) Bryant and Trees. 

The Big Tree (Geneseo, N. Y.). The Use of Trees. 

The Charter Oak (Hartford, Ct.) Enemies of Trees. 

Old Liberty Elm (Boston Com’n). Facts about Trees. 


Washington Elm (Cambridge). The Ash. 

Penn’s Elm (Philadelphia). The Birch. 

My Favorite Tree. The Beech. 

The Elm. Shade Trees. 

The Sycamore. Fruit Trees. 

The Poplar. Evergreen Trees. 
The Woodbine. The Linden. 
Arbor Day. A Plea for Trees. 
The Apple Tree. The Pine. 

Trees in April. The Willow. 
Trees in May. An Autumn Walk. 
Trees in June. The Hemlock. 





TREES AND PLANTS TO DEDICATE. 


[These authors have written specially upon the trees and flowers 
here named for dedication. } 

To John G. Whittier—White ash, trailing arbutus, palm. 

To Oliver Wendell Holmes—Sugar elm, maple. 

To James Russell Lowell—White birch, willows, dandelion, elm, 
oak, pine, violet. 

To the Cary Sisters—Basswood. 

To William Cullen Bryant—Oak, apple, yew. 

To Henry Wadsworth Longfellow—Red maple, hemlock. 

To Ralph Waldo Emerson—Iron-wood. 

To Mrs. Hemans—Apple tree. 

To Robert Burns—Daisy. 





TREES, 
[An Acrostic. | 
Adapt trees to the soil and climate. 
Remember that the child’s love for nature is to be developed. 
By, not for, the children let trees be planted. 
Ont-of-door thought of school is desirable. 
Rememember that the child’s sympathies must be enlisted. 


Discriminate between the uses of trees. 
Accomplish the most for the child through nature. 
Your work is to inspire the children. 





MUSIC FOR ARBOR DAYS.* 


Title. Publication. Price, 
Arbor Day. The Coda.! 1 cent. 
Nature’s Tribute Suggests Ours. 

Arbor Day Tribute. 

Hymn of Praise. Arbor Day Manual.* 

Blue Bird, The Coda.! 8 cents. 
Robin Song. American Teacher, Jane 1889.? 10 cents. 
If Ever I see. Franklin Square Collection, No. 4.* 

A Spring Song. The Coda.' 1 cent. 
We Greet Thee, Merry Springtime. The Coda.! 3 cents, 
Welcome to the Forest. The Coda.! 3 cents, 
What the Little Things Said. The Coda.! 2 cents, 
Roaming. Arbor Day Manual.‘ 

Soft and Sweet the Zephyrs Sigh. The Coda.? 3 cents. 


March, for the Children. Arbor Day Manual.‘ 

Gay Little Dandelion.® 

Blessed Springtime. Progressive Glee and Chorus Book.°® 
The Robin. ” " " 

The Welcome Spring. = ™ 
Protect us Through the Coming Night. 
Beautiful Springtime. Franklin Sq. Song Col., No. 2.° 


se ee 


Blossom Time. No. 1.8 
Monarch of tha Woods. 7 " No. 5.8 
Month of Apple-blossoms. - " No. 1.8 
Fragrant Air. o " No. 6.8 
The Time of the Singing of Birds. of No. 5.8 
Song of the Maple. es = No. 3.8 
Lovely May. ” = No. 4. 
Song of Arbor Day. = - No. 3.8 
Woodman Spare that Tree. ‘‘ ee No. 3.8 
The Cuckeo. Happy Voices.’ 

The Old Mountain Tree. Song Wave.’ 


Oh! the Sports of Childhood.® 


Beautiful are the Mountains. Song Wave.° 
The Violet. si S 
Through the Lovely Wave. ws 
Spring. Song Prize.® 


Pretty Little Blue-bird. Arbor Day Manual.‘ 





In the Early Springtime. Song Prize.® 
Beautifal May. si - 
Springtime. i = 
* The numbers attached to the publications refer to the publisher, as 


given below. 

1. Ginn & Co., Boston. 2. New England Pub. Co. 3. Harper & 
Rros.. New York. 4. Weed, Parsons, & Co.. Albany. N. Y. 5. Biglow 
& Main, New York. 6 Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., New York, 





7. Tainter Brothers, New York. 8. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
9, The W. W. Whitney Co., Toledo, 0, 





Methods for the Schoolroom. 
NOTES. 
PATIENCE is at a premium in class work. 
NEGLECTED school grounds are a professional disgrace. 


Tue teacher who thinks keenly is liable to inspire 
thought. 


LoyaLty to general principles in teaching is a rare 
virtue. 


JupGE a pupil less by what he knows than by what he 
thinks. 


Tue spirit of modern methods should flush your work 
in every branch. 


Tue child that sees a point quickly when you suggest 
it, may be far from doing his own thinking. 


a 


KITCHEN QTESTIONS. 


What is the abbreviation for teaspoonful ? 
What is the abbreviation for tablespoonful ? 
How many teaspoonfuls in a tablespoonful ? 
How many tablespoonfuls in a half cupful ? 
What part of a cup is a gill? 

How many cups in a quart ? 

How do you measure a half tablespoonful ? 
. How many cups of flour in a pound ? 


Pree Pr fee 


ANSWERS. 
1. Tsp. 2. Tbsp. 3. Three. 4. Eight. 5. One 
half. 6. Four. 7%. Fill level full, then take knife and 
cut through lengthways and scrape out one half. 8. Four. 





QUESTIONS IN PHYSICS. 


1. Why are water pipes fitted by telescopic joints ? 

2. What is specific heat ? ; 

3. Why is hot tea slightly cooled by putting sugar 
into it ? 

4. What is the physical difference between a shrill and 
a deep sound ? 

5. How is the movement of air-particles affected by 
change of pitch ? 

6. What is the shape of the patches of light seen upon 
the ground when sunlight passes through the spaces be- 
tween the leaves of trees ? 

7. When a person sees a partial eclipse of the sun, is 
he in the umbra or penumbra of the shadow ? 

8. What is the physical difference between a loud and 
a gentle sound ? 

9. How is the movement of air particles affected by 
the change of intensity ? 





“ PATRIOTIC” NOTEBOOK. 


Patriotism is a passion to serve one’s country. 
Arouse enthusiasm. 

The flag should fly every day. 

Regularity in exercises is indispensable. 
Independence Bell should be memorized. 

Ode to Freedom should be known by every child. 
Teachers must de patriotic. 

Inspire children with loyalty. 

Stories of bravery tend to patriotism. 

Memory gems from great addresses are valuable. 


Enthusiasm, in the nature of the case, is kindled by 
patriotism and helps to kindle it. 


At Napa, Cal,. they have an elegant flag for pleasant 
days, and a time-worn one for stormy days ; and they fly 
the flag when the school is in session, just as they do over 
legislative halls to show that a branch of the legislature is 
in session. 

Passionate devotion to the highest well-being of the 


country makes one talk right, think right, and vote right 
upon all questions that concern the national welfare. 


It will not do to depend upon the mood, or upon some 
suggestive occasion or circumstar .¢ for patriotic exercises. 
They should be as regular, though not as frequent, as the 
arithmetic or geography lesson. 





Teachers must appreciate that loyalty in life is more 
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effective than instruction from books by one who is com- 
plaining, fault-finding at everything. 

Inspiration to loyalty should be sought by every refér- 
ence to acts of bravery. Poems, stories, and anecdotes of 
heroic deeds should be read, and memory gems, culled 
from the sayings of great addresses, should be recited 


frequently. 





WANTED AT ONCE. 


[Send to the editor of this paper answers to any or all 
of these questions for symposiums to appear at an early 
day. You will enjoy reading what others say, and they 
will enjoy reading what you say. Whatever your posi- 
tion, your experience will be welcome. | 

1. By what means do you endeavor to secure punc- 
tuality ? 

2. Regularity of attendance ? 

3. Industry during school hours ? 

4. By what means do you endeavor to enlist the inter- 
est of parents in their children’s school work ? 

5. Do you require home study? (State the grade of 
your school.) 

6. How are your pupils promoted: By examinations, 
by the teacher’s recommendation, or by both ? 





COMMERCIAL FACTS. 
BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


Exchange is dependent upon the fact that different 
seales and degrees of value are placed by different parties 
upon one and the same thing. 

Price is the money value-form of good. 

Barter is a form of traffic in which commodity passes 
for commodity. Each article must have its price fixed 
by every other tradable article. Between 100 articles 
there are 4,950 possible prices. With money there are 
100 prices for 100 articles. Trading knives, swapping 
horses, etc., illustrate “ barter.” 

Greenbacks are not a legal lien on any part of a nation’s 
wealth, not even when a reserve is by law kept for their 
liquidation at presentation. 

One of the earliest “‘ checks ” 
edge is the following : 


of which we have knowl- 


16th Nov., 1689, 
Mr Jackson:—Pray pay to the bearer hereof, Mr. Daniel 
Crocker, five pounds, and place it to the account of 
Your loving friend, 


To Mr. Roger Jackson, John Wynyarde. 


At Sir Francis Child's, Goldsmith, 
just within Temple Bar. 

Of the bankbills now at par, not 40 per cent. could be 
paid were they all presented to-day. 

At the New York clearing house, $2,000,000,000 are 
sometimes exchanged in an hour. 

Credit has done more, a thousand times, to enrich 
nations than all the mines in the world. 

The savings banks of America contain about $14,- 
000,000. 





AMONG THE BROOK PLANTS. 
BY W. W. SWETT. 


Desiring plants for an aquarium, we sought the wide 
mouth of a “run,” in whose slow-moving, almost stagnant 
waters a small navy of blooming Utricularia inflata had 
manceuvered last summer. The waters looked gray 
under the clouds of a November afternoon, and not even 
a ‘‘candock ’’ was to be seen. The shallow edges along 
the shore were carefully inspected, while the inspector 
lamented his ignorance of the autumn and winter habits 
of this pretty little bladderwort. His knowledge was 
practical so far as it went, but superficial and insufficient. 
He had floated specimens in a glass of water, noticed with 
pleasure the six inflated petioles radiating from the com- 
mon center, above which was borne the fruitful flower 
seape. He had noted the finely dissected, submersed 
leaves, and the tiny bladders thereon, but beyond this 
summer pastime of a June morning he had not gone. 
Thereafter, however, no close examination was required 
for the identification of the plant; it was an old ac- 
quaintance. 

But where and how is it to be found this chill Novem- 
ber afternoon? We cut a forked stick, and, not finding 


phyllum. 


| what we want, fish ‘for that feathery looking stuff wre 
in the mud among dead and rotting leaves and sunken 
branches under the water. We bring up masses of a 
beautiful aquatic moss, which, a little later, a more 
learned and much-pleased friend calls Fontinalis, and 
other masses of a thread-like, matted moss that proves as 
yet a puzzle for our friend. We will spread portions of 
these ‘mosses in clear water, and observe their curious 
f liage at leisure. What a pity that we know so little in 
November of the bladderwort that pleased us in June ! 
But here it is! We have drawn up the same close 
tufts in summer, and almost doubted if they belonged to 
Utricularia, and now we have a theory, a suspicion of 
the truth, or perhaps knowledge is dawning upon us. 
The crafts that sailed in that summer sea, so gaily 
decked, have gone down among the dead leaves and 
twigs that the autumn gusts of many passing years have 
whirled into the stream. There they lie,—some far out 
and deep, others close to the unfriendly strand. In the 
late spring months the inflated arms will stretch out from 
some opening bud; and stem and root will be lifted up 
from the pond sediment, and the little crafts will float 
again and be wafted about by some gentle breeze, or be 
tossed upon the ripples caused by some bateau pushed 
through the close ranks of yellow cow-lilies, or “ can- 
docks.” 

Eureka! Our learned friend says that among the 
mosses hastily packed into the box and sent to him was 
no bladderwort. He sends us a pretty bit of Cerato- 
Was that it? Hornwort ? 

We go on a bright, beautiful day in December to a 
shallow place where we first saw Utricularia. The pond 
is a perfect mirror. Along the woody shore are beautiful 
branches of ilex berries, and scarlet flames in the shadowy 
inverted shore beneath them. We are not so wise as in 
November. All over the bottom of this shallow cove, 
where the yellow flowers floated, the sunken plants lie 
covered with gray sediment. Every one is hornwort. 
But that must not be told the learner, which he can find 
out for himself. We will wait till next July, when, late 
in the month, the bladderwort flowers die and the inflated 
leaves perish, and then we will see what becomes of the 
plant. 





HISTORIC ORNAMENT AND DESIGN. 
BY FANNY HEYWOOD sMITH. 
Seventh Paper (concluded). 


Simple designs have already been suggested, employ- 
ing splints and geometric forms. Principles 1, 2, and 3 
in the following list have been applied therein : 
|} 1. Repetition. 
2. Alternation. 
| 3. Symmetry. 
( 4. Arrangement around a center. 
5. Strength. 
6. Harmony. 


In the fourth year the kite form should be introduced 
asa unit of design (Fig. 2). Have each pupil cut the 
form from paper. Then it should be modified by draw- 
ing, or folding and cutting, using only straight lines at 


PVM YY 


first (Fig. 3, a), later curved lines (Fig. 3,5). Keep}to 
simple modifications always; it is by combining units, 
rather than by elaborating them, that the pleasing effect is 
produced. 

Figs. 4, 5, and 6, illustrate the variety produced tn the 
use of the same units, observing different principles. Fig. 
4, principle 1; Fig. 5, principle 2; Fig. 6, principle 4. 


Principles 
of Design. 











+ 7? 





But the last design clearly violates principle 5, as the 

meeting of units by points gives a weak effect. 

should be placed over them as in Fig. 7. 
Allow the children to trace around cardboard units, 


A center 














as in 0 orc. 
7 and 8, adds much to the effect. 


a contrasting color. 
be occupied by the design, one third by background. 


duced as an element of design. 
the following manner : 





lining i in freehand. presas éaiathalr all he means 


practicable in design,—as raler, tracing paper, compass, 
ete. The original ornament is the chief consideration, 


and this should be as well executed as is possible. 
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Fig. 8 illustrates principle 3, and is called a bi-sym- 


metrical design. 


Compound modifications may be made from kite form 
(Fig. 9); a is a weak form, the parts should be joined 


DY ve 


Cross-hatching the background, as in Figs. 


These designs should not only be drawn, but the units 


cut from colored paper and pasted upon a background of 


| 


i He i 


7 


About two thirds of the space should 





In the fifth or sixth year plant form should be intro- 
It should be treated in 


1. Draw flower from nature (Fig. 10). 




















2. Conventionalize leaf, flower, and bud (Fig. 11). 

3. Draw geometric form (Fig. 12). 

4. Place design in form (Fig. 13). 

Fig. 14 suggests construction lines which may be 
clothed with plant forms. 

The laws of growth should be observed carefully. The 
apple blossom is not a vine, nor do leaves grow out of 
each end of a stem, as in Fig. 15. In Fig. 16 it is cor- 





rectly used. Do not violate principle 6 (harmony) by 
using leaves of one plant with flowers of another, as in 
Fig. 17. 

Tam sure you will be as surprised as I have often been 
at the really beautiful designs the children will make 
when they understand these principles, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
wh. RT we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 

ec 





“VERBATIM” ANSWERS. 


Among the ‘‘ Notes’’ in the JouRNAL of March 20 were the 
following : 

“There are but few instances in which an answer committed 
verbatim should be accepted.’’ 

** So focus your teaching that the children shall see the reason 
for a thing about as soon as they know the fact.’’ 


The second of these remarks is entirely correct, bat the first 
needs qualification. A statement in any branch of study may be 
mastered and repeated verbatim with great profit, provided its 
meaning is understood. Take the rule of grammar: ‘‘A verb 
agrees with its subject in number and person’’; and the illustra- 
tion is /uscinia cantat. ‘‘ The nightingale is singing.’’ A person 
studyieg the agreement here between the verb and the noun could 
do no better than to give the rule here quoted “‘ word for word ”’ 
verbatim. Or, to take a rule that is not quite so simple: ‘‘ A rel- 
ative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gender and number, but 
its case depends on the construction of the clause in which it 
stands’’ ; and the illustration is, ‘' I saw the mau who came after- 
ward.”’ There can be no better statement of the relation here than 


that given in the rule. It will be given verbatim by one who un- 
derstands the relation. If the rule has been learned without an in- 
telligent comprehension of its meaning, the argument will be of little 
value. But learning rules verbatim does not necessarily mean that 
they have been committed in the unintelligent way. Let the direo- 
tions in the second remark quoted be followed, and often there will 
be a substantially verba/im answer given, which will be intelligent 
and instructive because none better can be given. 
R. L. PERKINS, Boston. 





CASTING OUT NINES. 


Mr. Editor :—I recently saw a quick way of proving the correct- 
ness of the work in multiplication by ‘‘ casting out nines.’’ 
thought I understood it, but after being by myself I found that I 
did not, and it is pleasanter to ask ‘* Note and Query Editor’’ than 
it is the teacher whom I| saw do it. STUPIDITY. 

Answer.—The process is simple. Addall the fizures of the mul- 
tiplicand, omitting every 9, and if the sum be greater than 9, divide 
by 9 and take the remainder; do the same by the multiplier, then 
multiply these two remainders and divide by 9, and the remainder 
will be the same as that left after casting the 9's from the product. 
For illustration :— 


15925 1. Add the figares in the multiplicand, except 
3464 ) = 13, divide by 9; remainder: 4 
PE 2. Add the figures in the multiplier = 17, di- 
63700 ide by 9: iatens @ 
05550 vide by 9; remainder: 8. 
63700 3 Maltiply 4 by 8 = 82, divide by 9; re- 
47775 maioder: 5 
“BS, 164,200 4 Add agewe io product = 23, divide by 9; 


remainder: 5. 
Since the two remainders are the same, the work is correct. 





‘THE VINEGAR BIBLE. 


Av inquiry in regard to the ‘‘ Vinegar Bible’’ recently appeared 
in the ‘‘ Notes and Quaeries."’ I do not know whether it is true, as 
has been said, that there are but three copies of this Bible in exist- 
«noe, but it is true, as your inquirer will be interested to know, that 


there is ose copy in Boston. It is still (at least has been very re- 
cently) in use. It is the property of Christ Church (Salem St ), 
the old North Church, in whose tower were hung the two lanterns 
which warned Paul Revere to start on his memorable ride. 


P. McA. C, 


—_——_>———_ 


WHAT TEACHERS SHOULD READ. 
BY WILL 8. MONROE, PASADENA, CAL. 


History of Education.—Quick’s Lives of Educational Reform- 
ers; Compayre’s History of Pedagogy; Browning’s Educational 
Theories ; Hailmanu’s History of Pedagogy; Mabhaffy’s Old Greek 
Education; Painter's History of Education; Gill’s Systems of 
Education. 

Educational Principles.— Rosenkranz's Philosophy of Education ; 
Payne’s Lectures on the Science and Art of Education; Tate’s 
Philosophy of Education; Spencer's Education ; Johonnot’s Priu- 
ples avd Practice of Teaching; Fitch's Lectures on Teaching ; 
Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching; Horace Mann’s Lect- 
ures and R-ports on Education ; Locke Oa Education. 

Educational Biography —Krusi’s Life of Pestalozzi; Laurie's 
Life of Comenius; Mrs. Mann’s Life of Horace Mann; Stanley's 
Life of Arcold; Lamson’s Life and Education of Laura Bridgman ; 
Autobiography of Froebel; Life and Correspondence of Agassiz. 

Edu-ational Classics.—Rousseau's Emile ; Richter’s Levana; 
Pestalozzi’s Laonard and Gertrude; Froebel’s Education of Man. 

Methods and School Manay- ment.—Parker’s Talk on Teaching ; 
Macs. Malleson’s Early Training of Children; Frye’s Child and 
Wature; Cc mpayre’s Lectures on Pedagogy; Speer’s Number and 
Form, Methods of Teaching; Marwedel’s Conscious Motherhood. 

Kindergarten and Primary Education. — Patridge’s Quincy 


Methods; Hailmann’s Primary Methods; Currie’s Early and In- 
fant Education; Wiebe’s Paradise of Childhood; Peabody’s Lect- 
ures to Kindergartners; Hailmann’s Kindergarten Culture. 
Industrial Education. —Haw’s Solution of the Social and Indus- 
trial Problem; Woodward’s Manual Training ; Seidel’s Industrial 
Education; Batler’s Arguments for Manual Training; Straight’s 
Industrial Education in the Common Schools; MacArthur's Edu- 
cotton in its Relation to Manual Industry ; Love’s Industrial 


Hducatjonal Psychology. — Carpenter's Mental Physiology ; 


Sully’s Psychology ; Radstock’s Habit in Education ; Preyer’s 
Senses and the Will; DeGarmo’s Essentials of Method. — Pacific 
Educational Journal, 


——_~>——— 


AN ACCOUNT 


OF THE JOUYNEY OF THREE COMPANIONS,—STARCH, FAT, 
AND AULBUMEN,—THROUGH THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM VIA 
THE ALIMENTARY CANAL. 


[A few days ago I gave to my class in physiology a written exer- 
cise, They were to describe the course of the food through the di- 
gestive system, until assimilated. When I examined the work I 
found the enclosed, among others. } ANNA HAYWARD, 

Assistant Teacher in Lockport Union School. 


** We started in the mouth, and were severely cut and mangled by 
the teeth, besides being drenched by saliva. Starch was partially 
changed by the ptyaline into dextrine, afterward to glucose. Then 
we descended through the @sophagus to the stomach. Here we 
were tossed about in every direction, and incorporated with the gas- 
tric jaice, which changed albumen into albuminose, and broke the 
envelopes containing fat. At last, the gate-keeper, whose name 
was Pylorus, admitted us to the chamber of the small intestine. 
Here a flood of dissolvent was poured full upon us from the liver, 
pancreas, and intestines. Fat was dissolved by pancreatic juice, 
assisted by bile. Starch was made glucose by pancreatic and intes- 
tinal juices, while pancreatic juice converted albumen into albumi- 
nose. At this time, alas! we parted forever,— Fat traversed the 
lacteals, lymphatics, and thoracic canal, passed through the left 


subclavian vein into the heart, and was distributed by the veins to 
the parts which were in need of adipose tissue; Glucose and Albu- 
men left the canal by way of the intestinal villi, and reached the 
liver by way of the portal vein, joining some salts, sugar, and water 
which had reached there by the portal vein also. After this, they 
passed into the circulation through the right side of the heart. 

Oar journey is at an end. Fat and Glucose reside in the adipose 
tissue, while Albumen resides in the meat which is called lean, 
though be may often be found traveling the arterial and venous 
canals.’ 





NAMES AND MOTTOES OF STATES 


United States—E Pluribus Unum, ** One out of many.”’ 

Alabama, no motto. 

Arkansas— Regnant Popu’i, ‘* The people rule.’’ 

California —Eureka, *' | have found it.’’ 

Colorado—Nil sine Numine, ‘* Nothing without God.”’ 

Connecticut — Qui transtulit, Sustinet, ‘‘ He who brought us over 
sustains us.”’ 

Delaware—‘' Liberty and Independence.”’ 

Fiorida—‘* In God we trust.”’ 

Georgia—‘' Wisdom, Justice, and Moderation.’’ 

Illinois—** State Sovereignty, National Union ”’ 

Indiana, no motto. 

lowa—‘‘ Our liberties we prize, our rights we will maintain.”’ 

Kansas— Ad astra per aspera, *' To the stars through difficulties. ’’ 

Kentucky —** United we stand, divided we fall.’’ 

Louisiana—‘* Union and Confidence.’’ 

Maine— Dirigo, ‘' I direct.’’ 

Maryland—Crescite et multiplicamini, ‘‘ Increase and multiply.’’ 

Massachusetts—Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem, ‘‘ By 
the sword she seeks placid rest in liberty,’’ or ‘* Conquers a peace.’’ 

Michigan—Tuebor, and Si queris peninsulam amenam circum- 
spice, ‘* 1 will defend.’”’ ‘‘If you seek a pleasant peninsula, look 
around you.’”’ 

Minnesota—L Etoile du Nord, ‘‘ The estar of the North.”’ 

Missouri— Salus populi suprema lex esto, ‘‘ Let the welfare of the 
people be the supreme law.’’ 

Mississippi, no motto. 

Nebraska—‘‘ Equality before the law.’’ 

New Hampshire, no motto. 

New Jersey—** Liberty and Independence.’ 

New York— Excelsior, ‘* Higher.’’ 

North Carolina, no motto. 

Nevada— Vilens et potens, ‘‘ Willing and able.’’ 

Ohio— Imperium in imperio, ‘* An empire in an empire.’’ 

Oregon—Alis volat propriis, ‘* She flies with her own wings.”’ 

Pennsylvania—‘“ Virtue, Liberty, and Independence.”’ 

Rhode Island—‘‘ Hope.’’ 

South Carolina—Animis opibusque pariti, ‘* Ready in will and 
deed.”’ 

Tennessee—‘‘ Agriculture, Commerce.’’ 

Texas, no motto. 

Vermont —‘'Freedom and Unity.”’ 

Virginia—Sic semper tyrrannis, ‘* So always with tyrants.”’ 

West Virginia— Montani semper liberi, ‘‘ Mountaineers are always 
free.’’ 

Wisconsin — Civilitas successit barbarum, ‘‘ The civilized man suc- 
ceeds the barbarous.”’ 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Who was the original ‘‘ Brother Jonathan’? ? M. F. W. 





— To ‘' Jennie S."’: The French and Scotch celebrate April 
Fool’s Day. COLEMAN. 





— Did the idea of a Scripture concordance originate with Alex- 
ander Crudens ? ACADEMY. 


— To ‘‘F.’’: *‘ The Wreck of the Pocahontas’’ may be found 
in Underwood's Handbcok of English Literature (page 560), pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, Boston. EVLYN. 


— To “Fort Preble’’: James Smithson, of England, bequeathed 
$515,000 to found the institute about which youask. Wide Awake 


for April tells the story of Smithson and the institution. as 


— When the angle, formed by the base and hypothenuse, of a 
right-angled triangle is 43°, will the length of base be to the length 
of the perpendicular as 43 is to 45‘? Rex. 








time of Saint Bernard, and as given in Latin is Qui me amat, amet 
et canem meum.”’ PauL EVERARD. 


— Please tell me through ‘‘ Queries and Answers’’ in what 
book ‘* Jack Tibbets”’ is a character, also what curious error in 
regard to American history occurs in one of the most familiar of 
English sonnets. A TENNESSEE SUBSCRIBER. 


— Iu the celebrated Bampton Lectures, as published by Mac- 
millan & Co., London, I read, page 332: ‘‘ Like Othmar we have 
lived with good, but have rejected it and disbelieved in ite purity, 
its loyalty, and its truth; and we wake up like Othmar at last to 
find that our obstinate disbelief in goodness is visited with its pen- 
alty.’”’ Will some learned contributor to ‘‘ Queries and Answers”’ 
explain who is ‘‘ Othmar,”’ and receive the thanks of 

HAROLD DEAN. 





— This sentence occurs in one of Miss Jewett’s stories: ‘* There 
was a high and narrow mantel where a row of flat-irons were 
perched.’’ What is the subject of were? 


The writer intended row of flat-irons to be the subject of were, 
but a row of flat-irons, a yoke of oxen, a body of troops, a flock of 
birds, must have a singular verb. The error is common and is 
found in all books and ‘‘stories,’”’ the authors of which use the 
language merely as a vehicle of convenience. Fiat-irons do not 
perch, are not perched, Flat-irons stand. 

GEORGE A. STOCKWELL. 


—To “W. T. C,”: The Toledo Blade gives the following, 
which will answer your query : 

‘Well, I'll tell you the story. It is nothing but a tradition 
among the watchmakers, ‘but the custom has always been pre- 
served. You may or you may not know that the firat clock that in 
any way resembled those now in use was made by Henry Vick, in 
1370. He made it for Charles V. of France, who has been called 
‘The Wise.’ Now, Charles was wise in a good many ways. He 
was wise enough to recover from England most of the land which 
Edward III. had conquered, and he did a good many other things 
which benefited France, but his early education had been some- 
what neglected, and he probably would have had trouble in pass- 
ing a civil service examination in these enlightened azes. Still he 
had a reputation for wisdom, and thought it was necessary, in order 
to keep it up, that he should also be supposed to possess book - 
learning. The latter was a subject he was extremely touchy about. 

**So the story runs in this fashion, although I will not vouch for 
the language, but put it in that of the present day : 

*** Yes, the clock works well,’ said Charles, ‘ but,’ being anxious 
to find some fault with a thing he did not understand, ‘you have 


got the figures on the dial wrong.’ 

‘** Wherein, your majesty ?’ asked Vick. 

*** That four should be four ones,’ said the king. 

‘** You are wrong, your majesty,’ said Vick. 

‘**T am never wrong,’ thundered the king. ‘ Take it away and 
correct the mistake.’ And corrected it was, and from that day to 
this, 4 o’clock on a watch or cloek dial has been IIII. instead of 
IV. The tradition has been faithfully followed.”’ 





A DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT TO JOURNALISTIC ETHICS. 


The Boston Hera/d thinks it a credit to the New York World to 
have the ‘‘ courage’’ to repudiate the mistaken zeal of its reporter 
who entered the Flack jury room, and to call the performance ‘‘ a 
gross breach of journalistic ethics.’’ What else could it be called, 
and where is the ‘‘ courage’’ shown ? B. 





FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Electricity ia used to cut glass in factories. 

Gold weighs 124 tons per $1,000,000; silver, 2634 tons 

The average American man weighs 1414 Ibs; the woman, 124}. 

Lacquer is made from the juice of a tree,—the Rhus Vernici fera, 
—which grows luxuriantly in Japan. 

The gold of the world in coin and wares is 11,0()) tons, worth 
$7,700,000,000. The annual logs is 2 tons; the mines yield yearly 
121 tons. 

The Russian crown and other ornaments known as “ the crown 
jewels’’ are valued at $11,000,000. The crown itself is worth 
$6,000, 000. 

In Prussia there are twenty millions of acres of forests, ten mil- 
lions of which are state forests. Of these the income is $14,(00,- 
000, and the expense $7,500. 


AREA OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The total area of the United States is 3,025,606 square miles, 
divided as follows among the various states and territories : 





Alabama, - - - - 652,250 Missouri, - - - - 69,415 
Arizona, - - - 113 020 Montana, - 146,080 
Arkansas, - - - - 53,050 Nebraska, - - - - 76855 
California, - - - 155,980 Nevada, °° 110 700 
Colorado, - - - 103,925 New Hampshire, - - 9.305 
Connecticut, - - - 4,990 New Jersey, - - - 7,815 
Dakota, - - - - 149,100 New Mexico, - - 122,580 
Delaware, - - - - 2,050 New York, - - - = 49,170 
District Columbia, - 70 North Carolina, - - 52,250 
Florida, - - - - - 58,680 Ohio, - - - - - - 41,060 
Georgia, - - + = 59,475 Oregon, - - - - - 96.030 
Idaho, - - - - - 84,800 Pennsylvania, - - 45,215 
Illinois, - - - - - 59,650 Rhode Island, - - - 1,250 
Indiana, - - - + 86,850 South Carolina, - - 30.570 
Indian Territory, - - 64,690 Tennessee, - - - - 42,050 
Iowa, - - - - = §6,025 Texas, - - - - 265,780 
Kansas, - - - - - 82,080 Utah, ~- « « « « $4,970 
Kentucky, - - - - 40,400 Vermont, - - - - 9,565 
Louisiana, - - - - 48,720 Virginia, - - - - 42,450 
Maine, - - - - - 38040 Washington, - - - 69,180 
Maryland, - - - - 12,210 West Virginia, - - 24,780 
Massachusetts, - - - 8,315 Wisconsin, - - - - 56,040 
Michigan, - - - - 58,915 Wyoming, - - - - 97,890 
Mivnesota, - + + + 83,365 Unorganized territory, 5,740 
Mississippi, - - - - 46,810 DelawareBay, + - 620 





~ To ‘‘N. D. 8.’’: The proverb ‘ Love me, love my dog”’ 
occurs in Heywood’s Proverbs (1546). It was a proverb in the 


Of the above area 56,500 square miles is water surface, 
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Wisconsin, Virginia, West Virginia. 


Supsgcts AT St. Paut.—The following are the lead- 
ing topics for discussion at the St. Paul meeting: Psy- 
chology and Pedagogical Observations ; Examinations as 
Tests for Promotion; The Moral Value of Art Educa- 
tion; Compulsory Laws and their Enforcement; The 








Correlation of subjects Taught in Elementary Schools ; 
The Place and Function of the Agricultural College ; 
Organization and “ System,” vs. Originality and Individ- 
uality in Teacher and pupil; The Race Problem. 


In Conripence.—We are all much inclined to speak 
of men and measures in a free and easy manner, cover- 
ing their tracks and relieving them of responsibility by 
saying, ‘All this is in confidence.” Not infrequently 
serious consequences eventuate to the one who bas spoken, 
the one who received it “in confidence,” or the one about 
whom it was spoken. Nothing that is ever said in confi- 
dence is sure to be kept as such. Memory with the ordi- 
nary man,—not to say woman,—is treacherous, and one 
rarely remembers that confidence was enjoined. Every- 
thing hinges upon the good sense of him te whom we 
speak. If he can be trusted with it oa the strength of 
his reliability of judgment, it is well,—if he cannot, the 
“confidence ” feature does not help the case in the least. 
This must always be the standard. Nothing should be 
said or written in confidence that we are not prepared 
to stand by in an emergency, and no confidential chats 
should be indulged in except with those who will instinct- 
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Make school grounds as beautiful as railway station 
grounds. 


BewakeE of tickets to St. Paul that are issued without 
the membership clause. 


THE accuracy of common sense rather than of pedan- 
try is the demand of the hour, says Le Baron R. Briggs, 
of Harvard. 


In Vermont, real and personal estate, granted, sequest- 
ered orused for public, pious or charitable uses, is exempt 
from taxation. 


PHOTOGRAPHS are now taken from a balloon and the 
negatives sent to the home office immediately by a carrier 
pigeon. Next. 

Mrs. Hrkam Mean, a brilliant scholar and teacher in 
Oberlin College, at present studying abroad, has been 
tendered the presidency of Mount Holyoke College. 


In the District of Dantzic, Prussia, each teacher is 
allowed to look into the report upon himself by the royal 
school inspector, but only on condition that he sign his 
name after such examination. 


A BASE BALL player who declines an offer of a salary 
five times as great as that of U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, comments, by that act, upon the American de- 
votion to her national—game—school system. 


In the following states teachers are examined by a 
county board, or by a county superintendent: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Nebraska, Florida, California, Minnesota, 
Tennessee, New Jersey, North Carolina, Colorado, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Iowa, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Illinois, Mississippi, Oregon, Pennsyl- 


and that the grippe has been no respector of persons, the 
announcement that the average attendance has been 75 
per cent., will have a meaning for those who have had 
to do with schools in other cities. There have been 
no vacations except Christmas night, New Years’ eve, 
New Years’ night, and Thanksgiving. There have been 
five girls’ schools, five German-English schools, one for 
mechanical drawing, and one high school branch, appar- 
atus and books being free in all. 

Last year there were but twenty-eight schools; this 
year forty have been carried on, and the plan now is to 
open fifty next October. At the close of the last session 
the schools united in an entertainment in Case Hall, at 
which Supervisor Haskins presided; and although the 
plan was to make this instructive to the pupils rather 
than entertaining to the public, it proved to be both. 








THE DICTIONARY OF ’47. 





There has never been anything to compare with the 
present and prospective dictionary excitement. In 1847 
Noah Webster gave the world a great dictionary. That 
was fifteen years before the Civil War. Everything was 
crude. Art, science, literature, modes of travel, and in- 
dustries were practically in the dark ages. Since then, 
discoveries, inventions, explorations, and experiences have 
ad ded materially to the resources of our language ; to the 
facilities for printing, binding, and illustrating books. 

In the years 1864-79 new and wonderfully im- 
proved editions have been copyrighted. The old crude, 
useless pictures in the last part of the edition of ’47 have 
long since given place to beautiful illustrations woven 
into the body of the progressive text. The inevitab 2 





errors of a first book of such magnitude have been lo 
since eliminated ; and the genius of a man who kne « 
nothing of all the progress and advance of the last half 


smeanen, has eal » cage: by the most skillful , ex- 
perts in every line of science, art, literature, industry, his- 
tory, travel, research, and invention. Ten times as much 
money has been expended in perfecting the work as was 
put into the edition of 1847. It is not too much to say, 
probably, that $50,000 a year has at times been put into 
the literary and scientific work of improvement by the 
Merriams. 

Under the copyright law the publishers can copyright a 
book for twenty-eight years, and at the expiration of that 
time can renew it for fourteen years, but not longer. 
Consequently, the copyright of 1847 expired in 1889. 
So great is the expense of putting such a work in type, 
and so antiquated is the edition of ’47 which has been out 
of print for thirty-five years and out of use almost as long, 
that it would probably never have been reprinted. But 
science has recently given the world a new, ingenious 
process known as the photogravure, by means of which 
anything in art or type can be reproduced in plates, with- 
out any special expense. By this or some kindred process, 
the pages of that edition of 1847 are reproduced on cheap 
paper and bound in an inexpensive style and offered for 
$1.98 a volume. 

As a curiosity it is well worth the price. But it is be- 
ing used for quite another purpose. It is placed upon 
the market in a way that would lead the unwary to sup- 
pose that it was the genuine Webster's Unabridged Dic- 
tionary; not only so, but itis offered as an improvement, 
by styling it “the edition of 1890;” and there may be a 
loophole in the law which will letthe publishers out, since 
it is printed in 1890. A neighbor of ours received one of 
the, probably, numerously circulated letters, offering him 
the genuine Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, edition of 
1890, with 10,000 new words, for $4.00; and he received 
the 1847 edition in cheap binding, practically worthless 
except as a curiosity. Teachers cannot be too careful 
not to be imposed upon, since the very things which make 
a dictionary valuable in school are wanting in this old- 
time reprint. Any high school dictionary which can be 
purchased for a dollar and fifty cents is worth more for 
school use than this, for that will contain, as this old work 
does not, all the diacritical marks and all modern words. 








OWN THE BOOKS YOU READ. 


A book is the home of the thought it domiciles. 
Thoughts met only in daily papers are merely street-car 
acquaintances, beside whom we sit for a moment without 
knowing their name, occupation, or character ; while those 
found in library books are little more than incidental 
vacation friends, whom we enjoy for a little time and 
never see again. Printed thoughts can only be known 
and loved intelligently when they have their home within 
our own library, that we may run in upon them in a friendly 
way, sitting in sweet converse with them for a moment or 
a day, as inclination dictates. 

It is hardly worth our while to claim acquaintance with 
a man whom we have met but once, however keen 
our enjoyment of his company; neither is it quite 
the thing to claim an intimate acquaintance with an author, 
however great our appreciation, unless we have for our 
own the book in which he dwells. We need to call a halt 
all along the line. We have gone quite far enough in 
cultivating the hand-organ characteristic of reading. We 
have been quite too contented with creating a passion for 
type, without inspiring a love for good thought well ex- 
pressed. We havea passion for Looking Backwards with 
Robert Elsmere, through The Gates Ajar, in order to 
recall That Husband of Mine, and Helen’s Babies, which 
once called at our door with a jingle that pleased for the 
moment, much as the spring organ-grinder and his monkey 
did in our childhood. 

What have the schools done to remedy this? The 
schools devote fully one fourth of all their time for eight 
or nine years of a child’s school life to teaching reading. 
Are the children taught to love good books, to appreciate 
the best thought in type, to read intelligently, to diserimi- 
nate carefully? The home-reading habit is of greater 
importance than the school-study habit. The child that 
knows what, when, and how to read, and loves reading 





for its mental reward, has the treasuries of all the ages 
open to him as long as he lives; while few, who are not in 
professional or semi-professional life, make any special us¢ 
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of the school-study habit which they were from six to ten 
years in acquiring, and fewer still of the reading aloud 
habit to which the school largely directs the time of the 
child. 

The school that turns a child into life without a well- 
established habit of reading intelligently the best things 
from a love of them, has largely failed of its mission. 
The public demands that the schools teach the pupils to 
read profitable reading profitably. Every child that goes 
out of the grammar school should have read intelligently, 
under the supervision and direction of the teachers, one 
or more of the best works of each of the great authors. 

How can pupils be expected to appreciate a book when 
the school itself does not appreciate it? Where is the 
grammar school with a library of standard books? We 
put a hundred tbousand dollars into a schoolhouse to en- 
shrine a mayor’s name; a few dollars into a few refer- 
ence books; but not one cent into a library. Many a 
man lives on a cheap-restaurant style of coverless litera- 
ture, or, at best, on a boarding house style of library accom- 
modations, simply because he was inspired to nothing bet- 
ter in his school days. Every child should be taught to 
read and re-read the works that are immortal, to appre- 
ciate those books in a comfortable, home-like binding, to 
enjoy the sacrifice requisite in order to own them. 

Let us make this personal. How many of us honestly 
love the best literature, and testify our appreciation by 
the amount of it that we read? How many books of 
permanent value and genuine literary merit do we own ? 
How many of us have a well used library of our own 
that is an inspiration to those who may enjoy the 
hospitality of our homes for an hour or more? Is 
it probable that any school will inspire children to 
own good books when the town provides everything for 
pupils, and practically denies them the privilege of own- 
ing the books from which they study? The free textbook 
is the severest blow ever dealt the habit of owning and 
using intelligently in after years the facts and thoughts to 
which they have been introduced. It has practically di- 
vorced the school from the after-school life of every child 
in a cruel way. If the people in this country are really 
so poverty stricken that they cannot afford to buy their 
schoolbooks, let the books that the children last use in 
each subject be given them as the nucleus of a library ; 
and at graduation, in place of a useless ornamental di- 
ploma, let them be given some grand books which shall 
be an inspiration to the purchase of other books of a 
similar character. 








ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY.—XIX.)* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


RECOLLECTION. 

Richter said ‘“ Recollection is the only paradise from 
which we cannot be turned out.”” Forgetfulness is such a 
recognized bane in human experiance, that the teacher is 
inexcusable if she does not use every means at her com- 
mand for enlightening her pupils in the art of not for- 
getting those things which it is important for them to 
have at command. 

Recalling knowledge is a phase of the art of remem- 
bering that needs to receive special attention. It is some- 
times an involuntary, sometimes a voluntary mental act. 
Whenever the mind is not employed in active effort it usu- 
ally entertains itself with a panorama of that which it has 
previously learned. Such is the native elasticity of the 
mind, and so great is its enjoyment of its own treasures, 
that it recounts its wealth of memories with keen relish. 
Its recesses are so linked that when at our best we can 
scarcely see, hear, or learn anything without involun- 
tarily recalling a chain of incidents or mental opera- 
tions. It is an exceptional thing for one to attempt to re- 
call voluntarily anything from the past. The absolute 
value through use of what we know, is infinitely greater 
from that which is recalled involuntarily than from that 
which we deliberately seek to recall. It should, there- 
fore, be ever in the teacher's mind, to throw around the 
pupil those inspirations and associations, secure such 
attention and develop such interest, and awaken such 
thought as shall furnish numerous points of contact, mul- 
tiplying the probabilities of the voluntary recall of what- 


* Copyright, 1889. 


ever is valuable. To this end everything taught should 
be definitely and clearly presented, so that there may not 
be the shade of a question with the child but that he knows 
it all. We rarely recall that which is definite when we 
learn it, because it is blurred like the photograph of a 
child who moves before the camera. Everything should 
be accurately taught. The child should have so much 
confidence in whatever he has learned that he will rest 
upon it securely. A suspicion of inaccuracy weakens the 
interest in the thing known. A thing that is to be re- 
called needs to be firmly fixed at the time. There should 
be some test for this a day or two after it is learned, to 
see if it is really there, and to find out what confidence 
the child has in its being there. 

Everything learned should have such closely affili- 
ated associations that when one of these associations 
is recalled, it will tend to recall the thing we now 
teach. Memory, like a panorama, passes events in 
review, grouping them into families or landscapes, 
and refuses to give place to any disassociated fact, 
homeless waif of thought, or uncompanionable idea. 
The attitude of the mind toward truth when it is learned 
determines largely the probability of its recall. Those 
matter-of-fact critics who think it all sentiment when we 
emphasize the necessity of the pupils loving the teacher 
the school, and the lesson, are ignorant of the fact that no 
philosophy is better established than that love, respect, 
and admiration for a truth learned and for all the asso- 
ciations in which it is learned, are essential to its secure, 
frequent, and timely recall. 

Whatever tends to the recall of anything involuntarily, 
heightens the probability of its being easily recalled 
voluntarily, and reduces to the minimum the labor of re- 
calling it by the exercise of the will. 

Into everything that is well-learned we spin a part of 
our best self. Our knowledge, when it is acquired through 
attention, interest, and thought, is like the web of a 
spider who puts himself into it in such a way that he 
retains a sensitive connection with it, so that to touch any 
thread touches the insect himself. Our knowledge should 
be such that to touch it at any point, is to make everything 
connected with it alive in memory. 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Acquaint yourself with the birds. 

The summer school programs are to be rich and rare. 

There are about 12,000 students in the schools of science in this 
country. 

Bangor shows the benefit of the State Association, which met 
there last December. 

Salem, Mass., is the only city of the size in the country without 
a superintendent of schools. 

To Saratoga and return, from Boston, $7.00; other points upon 
the same scale, for the A. I. I. in July. 

It is estimated that $86,000,000 goes from the U. S. to Lreland 
yearly, in aid of the distress and agitation there. 

Dr. A. P. Stone has so regained his vigor as to appear before 
the Massachusetts legislative Committee on Education at the high 
normal school hearing. 

Samuel W. Mason, of the Boston Board of Supervisors, has the 
deepest sympathy of every Boston teacher and thousands of past 
and present pupils in his illness, 

John Tetlow, of the Girls’ High and Latin Schools, Boston, is a 
natural legislative lawyer, but he will not advertise for George H. 
Martin as an opposing counsel next time. 

If you are a thoroughly good teacher, it will pay to register with 
some teachers’ bureau before June. They will be called upon to 
fill thousands of places before September. 

Detroit never enjoyed just such an enlivening process as when 
Alexander Frye, the geographical specialist and institute expert, 
took a hand in State Superintendent Esterbrook’s Institute. 

Prof. Wm. Hyde Appleton has declined to accept the presidency 
of Swarthmore, to which he was recently elected, saying that he 
chooses to continue in what he considers his life work,—that of 
teacher. 

The Lake Minnetonka Summer School, at Excelsior, Minn., an- 
nounces a most attractive program. We notice the names of Dr. 
Hinsdale, Dr. E. E. White, Prof. H. E. Holt, Kate L. Brown of 
Milton, and many others. 

Hon. T. W. Bicknell, formerly editor and proprietor of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, has given the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment a prominence not hitherto attained. His banquet at the 
Parker House was a great success. 

Supt. P. M. Fisher, Alameda County, Cal., has made himself a 
power in every educational feature of the county from Oakland to 
the most remote rural district. Such men backing up Supt. Ira 





J. Hoitt have given the state its educational prominence of late. 


Sarah L. Arnold, of Minneapolis, has placed herself with the few 
great leaders among the women of the country in supervising the 
details of primary schools education, because she combines loyalty 
to principles with good sense in methods and ingenuity in devices. 

The next meeting of the New England Normal Council,—A. C. 
Boyden, president,—will be held at the school committee rooms, 
Mason St., Boston, Friday, April 25, at 9.45a.m. Reports of 
committees on ‘‘ Courses of Study in the Normal Schools,’’ ‘‘ Lan- 
guage,’’ ‘‘ Reading and Literature,’ and ‘‘Composition,’’ will bs 
presented and discussed. 

The fourteenth annnal entertainment by the pupils of Prof. 
George W. Blish took place at Tremont Temple, Wednesday even- 


ing, April 9, and upheld the high standard of excellence 
which these exercises have always attained. All who took 


part showed the admirable effects of their instruction. Professor 
Blish’s rendering of ‘‘ The Tale of the Nancy Brig ’’ was especially 
enjoyable. 

Prof. E. M. Hartwell, of Johns Hopkins, is easily in the lead 
among the younger men regarding physical culture in home and 
school. His utterances are always jadicious and fervent. He is 
widely read, and observes the work in a broad field. He is soon 
to make a tour of inspection through the Western cities, and will 
then study, specifically, the work in Europe. He has chosen his 
field wisely, and will make himself an expert of international in- 
struction. 








FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 

A leading article—A string. 

The land of wrath—Ireland. 

A roll of the ocean—Hard-tack. 

Anrzious Traveler—Boatman, are persons ever lost in this river ? ”’ 

Boatman — ‘‘Oh no, sir. My brother was drowned here last 
week, but we found him the next day.’’ 

There’s one good thing about a kleptomaniac, anyway.’’ 

** What's that ?”’ 

“* He takes things easy.”’ 

** Father, I wish to see the world.’’ 

** Well, my son, I have no objections to baving you see the world, 
but I fear that in so doing, the world may see you.’’ 

Innkeeper—‘‘ Sir, you will soon burn your spurs.’’ 

Traveler (who is standing very near the fire)—‘' You probably 
mean that I shall soon burn my boots.’’ 

Innkeeper—‘‘ No, sir. Your boots were burned some time ago.” 

LA GRIPPE, 

** Be gorry,’’ said a Farmington (N. H.) Irishman, “ this grip 
gets the funniest hold of a fellow you ever heard of; why, I was 
sick fifteen days after I got all well.’’ 








THIS AND THAT. 





— ** Who does his duty, is a question 
Too complex to be solved by me; 
But he, I venture the suggestion, 
Does part of his that plants a tree.”’ 


— The salary of the infant king of Spain is £250,000 a year. 

— Adelaide Anne Proctor’s first nom de plume was ‘‘ Miss 
Berwick.”’ 

— Bismarck is compiling memoirs that will cover the last twenty- 
five years of his official life. 

— Michigan University bas more graduates in Congress than 
any other institution in the country. 

— Mr. Barrett Browning announces that a shilling selection 
from his father’s works will soon be issued. 

— The plans for Baltimore’s new manual training school build- 
ing were made by two pupils educated in the school. 

— Charles E. Hurd, literary editor of the Boston Transcript, is 
said to be the finest translator of Ibsen in this country. 

— ‘*Manuprint’’ is the word to be used as verb, adjective, or 
or noun, for work done with the type-writing machine. 

— Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, author of the charming sketch ‘‘ In 
War Times at La Rose Blanche,’’ is a near relative of Jefferson 
Davis. 

— The income of Andrew Carnegie’s recent gift of $10,000 to 
the Author’s Club of New York, will probably be used for the 
relief of needy men of letters. 

— ** Edna Lyall’ is an invalid, leading the most quiet of lives. 
She says of herself that when but a child she determined to become 
a writer, and her constant aim has been to do good. 

— London is honoring Stanley by a ‘‘ Stanley Exhibition.”’ 
This is devoted entirely to Africa and African products, among the 
exhibits being relics of prominent African explorers. 

— One American author, at least, is not without honor in other 
countries than his own. The London Spectator recently declared 
“* There are passages in A Hazard of New Fortunes which, unless 
we are much mistaken, entitle Mr. Howells to be ranked among 
men of genius.” 

— The following words are those that barst from the heart of 
Beethoven when he fully realized that his deafness was incurable: 
** As autumn leaves fall and wither, so are my hopes blighted. 
Almost as I came I depart. Even the lofty courage which so often 
animated me in the lovely days of summer is gone forever. Oh, 





Providence! vouchsafe me one day of pure felicity! How long 
have I been estranged from the glad echo of true joy! When, O 


my God! when shall I feel it again in the temple of nature and 


man ? Never! ”’ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
Pt pe Tesignations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi 
co.ton of size; we » therefore, hereafter, & the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.] 








Ecements oF Logic as A ScrENCE OF PROPOSITIONS. 
By E. E. Constance James. New York: Scribner & Welford. 
208 pp., 8x4} Price, $3.00. 

This work challenges the supremacy which Jevons has so long 
held as a textbook on logic. Not that it assames in full that place, 
but the author, with much clearness and keenness, challenges the 
views of Jevons and those who follow his lead, and must attract 
wide attention. It is a wonderfally stimulating work. The author 
has the courage to treat logic from first to last as a non-psycholog- 
ical science. His definition makes it the science of the import and 
relations of propositions; or, in short, the ecience of propositions. 
He assumes reason in man and the trustworthiness of language. 
name is a word or group of words applying to a thing or things; a 
thing is whatever has existence and character; a term is avy word 
or combination of words occurring in a categorical proposition, and 
applying to that of which something is asserted or that which ie 
asserted of it. Denomination of a name or term corresponds to 
quantitativeness of a thing ; attribution of a name or term corre- 
sponds to qualitativeness of a thing. All names have both denomi- 
nation and attribution. 

His wording of the formals for the Law of Identity and Laws of 
Contradiction and Excluded Middle, or the Axioms of Logic, is also 
suggestive. Every A is B [or not-B), rather than the common ex- 
pression, Ais B. If Ais B, A is not non-B, or two contradictory 

propositions cannot both be affirmed. 

There is no chasm between “ formal”’ and ‘‘ material ’’ logic. 
The relation of propositions with which logic is preéminently con- 
eerned are relations of inference. There may be inference from 
the truth of some propositions to the truth of others, or it may be 
inference from the truth of some proposition to the falsehood of 
others, or from the falsehood of some to the truth of others, or 
from the falseness of others. 


Arsor Day Manvat. An Aid in Preparing Programs 
for Arbor Day Exercises. Containing Choice Selections on Trees, 
Forests, Flowers, and Kindred Subjects; Arbor Day Music, 
Specimen Programs, etc. Edited and Compiled by Charles R. 
Skinner, AM. Albany, N. Y.: Weed, Parsone, & Co. 456 
pp., 10x 54. 

There is no other work published, there will probably never be a 
work published upon Arbor Day to compare for a moment with 
this elaborate, classic, brainy, in-touch-with-nature volume. The 
best thing any state can do for the perpetuation of Arbor Day is to 
require that this book be placed in every schoolroom within its 
borders. Where the state neglects it every city and town should 
supplement; where the city and town fail, every teacher should see 
that it is provided; and where the teachers neglect it, the children 
should take it up. It is the one great work absolutely indispensable 
to every school. The author is evidently in love with nature, and 
is specially in touch with her through every branching, budding, 
leafing, blooming tree 

The first 328 pages are devoted to recitations, of which there are 
neatly 500 gathered from every source, from Webster's Spelling- 
Book of 1820 to Prang’s Souvenir, Our National Flower. Itisa 
marvelous compilation, and supplies enough fresh material for a 
celebration each year for several years. It tellehow Arbor Day is ob 
served in the various states, an‘ gives specimen programs from 
numerous sources. The last sixty pages furnish music for Arbor 
Day celebrations. 


American Farms: Taerr Conpition AnD Future 
By J. R Elliott. New York: G. P, Putnam's Sons. 262 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

This sixty-second volume in the ‘‘ Qaestions of the Day Series,”’ 
like all the books of this remarkable series, is a vigorous presenta 
tion of various phases of American farm life,—past, present, and 
fatare. 

The author is an intense enthusiast. He writes as an expert; he 
pleads like a prosecuting attorney; he dashes into the ranks of the 
eoemy like a brilliant cavalry charger. He considars America’s 
fature to hinge largely upon the future condition of the farm; he 
thinks the present attitude of the nation and government toward 
the farm threatens the morals of the people; he finds the solation 
of the social problem to lie in the improved condition of the farmer ; 
he thinks that the city would die out, rot, and explode at no 
distant day were it not recruited from the country; he thinks the 
mental giants are largely, men born and reared in the country, He 
is convinced that capital has in some way gained an ascendency 
over the typical American farmer; he sees in the times a tendency 
to destroy the love for country life, to denude the farmer of the 
sentiment that should impel him to hand down to his own posterity 
intact the laods of his forefathers, with all the valued associations. 
He has no sympathy with Mr. George, who would only make mat- 
ters worse for the small farmers. He is suspicious of the tendency 
of farmers to form trusts Completeness, individuality, self-de- 
pendence, are the ideal characteristics which the country should 
stimulate. His enthusiasm reaches its height when he denies in 
toto the principle of protection. 


oe 


Report OF THE COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL Epvca- 
TiON, MADE TO THE LEGISLATURE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
— Harrisburg: Edwin K. Meyers. 592 PP, 
Mhx 
Tae resalt of investigations by this committee appointed to in- 

qui-e respecting industrial edacation, will not disappoint the many 

who have awaited it with deep interest. No great weight can be 
attached to theoretical views till they have proved the basis of sound 
expe isnce. The members of the commission, in pursuing the sev- 
eral lioes of inquiry indicated in the concurrent resolation of the 
state legislatace, conferred with leading representatives of educa- 
tiona’ aod business interests in the cities of Pennsylvania, and vis. 
ited institutions in other states; aleo, the chairman spent some 
months in investigatiog the same sabject in England, France, and 

Belgium. It wil! be evident to all who may examine their report, 

that to present the fruits of actual experience in different branches 

of industrial education has been the guiding principle of the com- 
missioa io selecting the material com posing this volume. 

The memLers were sent out especially charged with the inquiry, 
How far it is possible or desirable to incorporate industrial edaca- 
tion iuto the existing systems of pablis instruction, and the best 
method of training teachers for such schools or departments. 
These pages are a clear and reliable showing to what extent this 
branch of education has been successfally established in many 


p'aces in this country and abroad, and what are th inions of 
eminent men ia the various walks of life respecting its amg 
Courses and methods now ia successful are given, together 


operation 
with statements of expenses involved; these will furnish much 


practical assistance; wherever the specialty is to be introduced, the 
text being illustravd with forms of the machinery and tools re- 
quired, and examples of the work done in the different school years. 
It greatly simplifies, likewise, the problem so dismaying to our 


ndi-| teachers, of how they are to instruct in a branch as new to many of 


m as to their pupils. ; . 
Othe report af = a strong summing up in favor of industrial ed- 
ucation, both for boys and girls. These appointees, after having 
diligently addressed themselves to the subject, and combined the 
results of their several researches, with fall accord arrive at the 
conclusion that its introduction to our public schools is more than 
desirable,—is a necessity. They say: ‘‘ The widespread introduc- 
tion of scientific knowledge and scientific methods into all the in- 
dastrial processes of the day makes it necessary that the great mass 
of our children, who leave school at the age of fourteen or sixteen 
and under, if they are not to be launched unprepared into an un- 
known world, must acquire such training in the public school as 
will give them at least some elementary knowledge of the facts and 
the forces with which they will be brought face to face as soon as 
the doors of the schoolhouse close behind them.’’ They further 


A| say: ‘‘ The facts of experience and the testimony of th tfal ob- 


servers which have come under our notice point, with almost abso- 
lute unanimity, in one direction, We are persuaded that manual 
training in the public schools supplies @ deeply felt need ; that its 
processes have become well enough established to enable any com- 
munity to enter upon it intelligently and successfully ; that it in- 
volves no creat expense or difficulty; that it should be introduced 
as rapidly as possible into every grade, beginning with kindergar- 
ten work ; and that it promises the richest results to the great body 
of our people, ph y, intellectually, and morally.”’ _Here is an 
encouraging word for prospective ers of the industrial branch : 
‘In Sweden it is found that an ordinary teacher, by spending six 
weeks in one year and five weeks in the following year in a special 
course of manual training, can acquire all that is necessary for 
teaching its elements suocessfully.”’ 

In order to a how thorough has been the survey of the 
subject on all sides, how largely the proposition has gained in the 
hands of the commission, and how vital an interest this question at 
the present juncture assumes, our readers must leave this necessarily 
too superficial review and betake themselves to the Report itself. 


Wuat I Rememser. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope, 
Author of ‘‘ Lindisfarm Chase,’’ ‘‘ Darnton Abbey,’’ etc. Vol. 
Il. New York: Harper & Brothers, 337 PP.» 8 x 5}. 

Mr. Trollope’s memories, especially those which concern his trav- 
els and residence on the continent, will have a marked interest for 
all intelligent readers. He introduces us to the native population 
by telling what they said and did, and how their life rolled on 
under his observation ; he gives us, withal, sometimes indirectly and 
as though by accident, much general information, such as would 
naturally be sought for in scientific pages, where it would lack the 
piquancy it takes on in a work of this kind. 

Mr. Trollope’s defect of atyle is that to which the writer of one’s 

personal experiences is extremely liable,—a magnifying of the im- 

portance of little events, and consequent dall locomotion, with in- 

terruptions of running off on ‘‘spur’’ roads. A capable reviser 
would, by leasening the bulk, have increased the forcefulness. Oc- 
casionally, also, onr author drops into one or another branch of 
mysticism,—makes a trip, as it were, into the realm of the super- 
natural, amid scenes which the more matter-of-fact reader will not 
recognize. In iustances of this nature he commonly will be found 
relating what others remembered, and not what he can pretend to 
vouch for. We do not deny that for another class of readers there 
may be a peculiar fascination in these ghostly interludes and wierd 
hallucinations; and in its chief elements the book deserves well. 

A feature of Mr. Trollope’s reminiscences concerns people of note, 

English and American, whom he met in the cou se of years; his 

descriptions and anecdotes contain many things that are new and 

worth knowing. 


Tae Boys or Norta Parisu. By Helen Pearson 
Barnard, Author of ‘‘ The Sheltered Stranger,’’ etc. Boston 
and Chicago: Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing So- 
ciety. 320 pp., 74x54. Price, $1.50. 

There is always a scarcity of satisfactory books for boys, but 
Mrs. Barnard’s ability to meet the requirement has been proved. 
The present story is unlike anything this writer has before produced, 
and will be found eqaal, if not superior, to either of her contriba- 
tions to Sunday-school and home libraries. It pictures the doings 
of boys belongiog to a country place, the diary of the minister's 
son, Carl Willard, farnishing much of the material. These lade 
are a wide awake set, strongly individual; in a word, the kind to 
be found in any place resembling North Parish. Carl’s sense of 
responsibility, as being the pastor’s son, shows somewhat amusingly ; 
but there is much in his tactfal endeavors to turn the stray waves 
into right channels that members of the Y. P. S. C. E. may study 
with advantage. The results are most encouraging. A word must 
be added in praise of the tasteful binding and excellent type, as 
well as the illustrations of the book. 


Unirep Sratres Historican Ovur.ines ror TEAcH- 
ERS AND STUDENTS, by F. Gillam Cromer, superintendent of 
public schools, Greenville, Ohio, has reached its fourth edition; a 
befitting recommendation. Its plan was developed in the actual 
work of the echool, where also it was well tested. ns are as- 
signed by topics, with a purpose to fix clearly in the minds of 
learners the most important facts and dates; they are required to 
explain the attending circumstances as drawn from all sources of 
information at their command. This method is adapted to create 
a love for and to afford practice in investigation, with constant 
exercises in language, along with the increase of historical knowl- 
edge. Published by the author. Flexible covers; 50 cents. 
ARITHMETIC FOR Brarnners. By J. Brooksmith, M.A., 

LL. B., and E. J. Brooksmith, B A., LL.M. New York: Mac- 

— & Co. 191 pp. Price, 50 cents. Boston: Willard 

mall. 

_ This work is prepared for the development of rare skill 
in numbers, and is supplied with an abundance of examples 
to that end. _ The rage of the day is wholly away from any 
kind of proficiency in number work. He is a wise man who ig- 
nores the tendency of the day in so far as to avail himself of every 
aid in intensifying accuracy and rapidity in arithmetical processes. 
The book is thoroughly helpful for such practice. Being English 
it deals largely with English currency. ’ 


Lonemans’ Scnoot Composition. By David Salmon. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, 80 cents. 

This volume presents all the ordinary work of sentence-making 
essay-writing in the most simple, direct, and helpful way, and in 
addition devotes —_— space to the high 
instance, there are 30 pages devoted to easy narrati and short 
stories to be carefully read and then written from canem, these 
in both prose and verse; several pages of easy essays; outlines to 
be expanded into essays. pages are devoted to the most in- 





genious, practical, varied exercises on the choice of words; and 40 


er phases of writing. For |? 


pages to the arrangement of words. The book is brimful of help - 
ful exercises, hints, suggestions, sample lessons, etc., ete, 


Outings oF PsycHoLoGy AND PrpaGoay. By Theo. 
dore B. Noss, Ph.D. Pittsburgh, Pa: Stevenson & Foster. 
This little work, pre primarily for the use of the author’, 

students, is far better in his modesty he ventures to assume. 
We have long had high regard for the author’s skill in directing 

and quickening the psychological activities of his students, and this 
work ts those features which we should naturally expect to 
find. e presentation of Herbart’s psychological basis of teaching 
is admirable, and will attract much attention. 


Boorum & Pass, of New York, have published a 
book of 122 pages, with the title Rules for Punctuation, with 
Directions for Letter Writing, adapted for use in schools, acade. 
mies, and commercial colleges, or for private reading. It has 
been prepared by H. W. Ellsworth, author of the ‘‘ Ellsworth 
System of Penmanship and Bookkeeping,”’ and should be broad- 
cast among both teachers and pupils, for the effective help it is 
capable of rendering. 


An index to The Journal of the Franklin Institute, 
Vols. I. to CXX (1826 to 1885), has just been published. Individ- 
uals, institations, and libraries having full sets or of sets of 
the Journal, will find this index invaluable in referring to back vol- 
umes. The edition is limited, and when exhausted cannot be dupli- 
cated, as no stereotype plates have been made. All orders should 
therefore be sent in promptly to ensure obtaining copies. Price, 
postpaid, $5.00 per copy in paper covers. Correspondence relative 
to the completion of incomplete files of the Journal is solicited, the 
stock of back issues being full, with but few exceptions. Address 
communications to Actuary of Franklin Institute, 15 South Seventh 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In the series of “Royal English Class-Books,” by 
Nelson & Sons, London, Edinburgh, and New York, a compact 
manual of Higher Grade English presenta the history of the lan- 
guage, analysis, style, prosody, etc., etc., and is worthy the atten- 
tion of American teachers in high schools and academies. The 
scope of the book is limited to the language, viewed practically and 
historically. Part first, historical, treats of the language, the vo- 
cabulary, and the grammar; part second, practical, illustrates, 
among other topics, composition and style, and the forms of liter- 
ature. A table ef the families of speech, maps and charts of the 
English migrations, settlements, and of the progress of the lan- 
guage will be found of universal interest. Price, 50 cents. 


In “ Heath’s Modern Language Series” (D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston) has appeared, in German text, Tales from History, 
by Dr. Friedrich Hoffman, edited by H. S. Beresford-Webb, late 
assistant master at Wellington College. In four sections are given, 
‘*Conradin of Suabia.’’ ‘‘ The End of Charles the Bold,’’ ‘' The 
Execution of Louis XVI. and his Queen,’’ and ‘‘ The Franco- 
German War,’’ with addition of notes and index. These are fine 
selections, and have the advantage of being independent of one an- 
other. The pure and easy style, the impressive and pathetic de- 
scriptions, the well sustained interest, combined with the author's 
power of enlisting the sympathy of his readers, commend the book 
to schools where but little time is devoted to the language. 


BEGINNING with the May number, the Andover Re- 
view will have a new department devoted to the Literary Outlook, 
ander the charge of Prof. Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 

Professor Mendenhall, superintendent of the U. S. Coast Survey, 
has added a chapter to his Century of Electricity, which will be 
issued this month as the initial volume of the ‘‘ Riverside Science 
Series.’’ The second volume is on The Physical Properties of 
Gases, by A. L. Kimball, of Johns Hopkins University. The ob- 
ject of this series is to give accurately, yet in popular style, 
the discoveries and achievements made in various departments of 
science. 

Under the title Robert Browning : Personalia, Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. will soon publish a little book by Edmund Gosse, 
the well-known English writer. It will contain a notable article 
printed in the Century some years ago, Mr. Gosse’s recent paper in 
the New Review, with prefatory matter and an epilogue, with a 
poem by Mr. Browning never before printed. 


AN especially attractive number of Messrs. Effingham, 
Maynard, & Co.’s (New York) English Classics series is made up 
of Percy Bysshe Shelley's Skylark and Adonais, with other of this 
poet’s prodactions. The pretty brochure is furnished with intro- 
duction and explanatory notes, by J. W. Abernethy, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyp. 
The very soul of the poet animates these choice pieces; every versé 
glows with the personality of one who, in view of the achievement 
of a short life (1792—1822), has been called ‘‘ a miracle of thirty 
years.” A fac-simile of a manuscript page of ‘‘ Skylark’ is 
given ; one reads, just as it came from the heart and hand of the 
author,— 

** What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody.” 


—~-—.——-- 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


How to Conduct the Recitation; by Charles McMurray, Ph.D. ;_price, 
15 cents, —Artificial Production of Stupidity in Schools; by R. Brude- 
nell Carter, F. R. 8 ; price. 15 ceuts.——The Unique Pencil Sharpener; 
price, $1.50. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 7 
Heinrich Von Eichenfels; by Chr. Von Schmid; price, 90 cts. New 
0. 


York; Macmillan & © 
and compiled by Charles R. Skinner, 
8, & Co 


Arbor Day Manual; edited 
AM. Albany: Weed, Parson ; 

Minna Von Barnhelm; with introduction and notes; by Sylvester 
Primer. Ph.D ; price, 65 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
wn press Piet Sradiente ; by praak R. Stockton ; pete, i 

ather ; Pusey Gooch; ; . 4 

York: Dodd, Mead, &Co. yee, wee © 

The Mormon Delusion; by Rev. W. W. Montgomery; price, 50 cents. 


Boston: Cong. 8. 8. & Pub. Soclet 
k; by D.G.H, Chicago: Rand, 


The Polyglot Pronounei 
MeNally &%o, ae 4 4 
esar’s Column. A Story of the Twentieth Century; by Edmun 
Boisgilbert, M.D. Chicago: F, J. Schulte & Co. _ es 
The Adventures of aSkeleton; by Beecher Waltermire. New York: 


J. 8. Ogtivie. ' 
by Arthur L. Kimball: price, 


The Physical Properties of Gases: 
$1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Go 
Pastels io Prose; translated from the French; by Stuart Merr!!!,— 
~—The Red Mustang: by Wm. O. Stoddard.— Delicate Feasting; )Y 
Theodore Child. xr piatper's School Speaker; by James Baldwin 
My ork: Harper rothers. 
pvora's Return: A Sequel to “The Dolls’ House” of Henry Ibsen: DY 
aah D. Cheney.— The Camden Mountains on the Coast of Maine; 
price, 25 cts. Boston: Lee and Shepard. ‘ 
Dinners; Ceremonious and Unceremopious; price, 75 cents. NeW 





York: Fred 
Black erick A. Stokes. 


cation oclete by 4. Sewall, Boston. The American Humane EdU 
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FROM THE COLLEGES. 





NOTES, 


Rutgers’ College was founded as Queen’s College (1770). 

The University of Bologna was chartered by Frederick I, in 1158. 

Princeton was the outgrowth of the Log College of Rev. William 
Tennant. 

Yale, for whom the college was named, was a distinguished gov- 
ernor of Connecticut. 

The University of Mississippi has received from the state more 
than a million dollars. 

In 1800 America had more coll in proportion to th - 
lation, than she has now. _ itis water 

Brown University (1764) was one of the first schools to emphasize 
undenominational collegiate training. 

Harvard entered a formal and vigorous remonstrance against the 
chartering of Williams College. (1793. ) 

Arkansas has an Industrial University, located at Fayetteville, 
to which the State has granted $257,894. 

The State University of Kansas missed much through the declin- 
ation of Rev. C. F. Thwing, D. D., of Minneapolis. 

The Dartmouth Juniors have taken their college future in their 
hands in issuing a large, elegant, saucy number of ‘The gis.” 

Cornell University is having a gigantic lawsuit to recover $1,000, 
000 that was diverted from its treasury by a decision of the Supreme 
Court. This amount was left to the University by Jennie McGraw 
Fiske, in 1881. The charter of the institution did not allow of its 
holding more than $3,000,000, and the court ruled that the lands and 
funds then amounted to that sum. It is now claimed that the 
University does not hold the ‘‘Cornell lands,’’ since they are held by 
trustees in trust for the University. U. S. Senator Geo. F. Ed- 
munds is conducting the case for the University. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 

On account of the large number of students who have applied for 
aid from the indigent fund, notice has been given that hereafter only 
those whose standing is as high as 2} on a scale of 4 will be given 
the benefit of the fund. It is believed that the published state- 
ments about the college fund for aiding students of smal! means has 
brought many who depend too much on such aid. 

The reunion of the Somerville Literary Society took place re- 


cently at 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Interesting exercises were held in the college parlors. In the 
evening the society banqueted in the dining hall. It will be re- 
membered that it was the young women of this society who pre- 
sented so successfully at their reunion a year ago the ‘‘Antigone’’ 
of Sophocles which, at the time, attracted such widespread notice, 
as it was the first timea Greek play had been given in the original 
by college girls in America. 

The fund which the alumnx have been working to raise for a new 


gymnasium at 
SMITH COLLEGE 


was substantially increased by the proceeds of the concert given in 
Social Hall by the college glee club. An interesting feature of the 
evening was the announcement of President Seelye that he had re- 
cently received two gifts of $500 each for the fand, and that another 
$1000 had been handed to him that morning. So little more, com- 
paratively, is needed that the erection of the building within the 
coming year seems certain.——The Hatfield House has just received 
a gift from its former residents—a case of about 130 books, as the 
beginning of a home library in its parlors. 
The seniors at 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 

have voted to have no exercises at commencement beyond what will 
be necessary to secure their diplomas, thus doing away with the 
concert class day and ball and the important social events of the 


week. Heretofore all the commencement exercises of the week 
have been held in the college church. This building has been ex- 
tensively remodeled and improved during the past year, at an ex- 
pense of $10,000, and it was recently decided that only graduating 
exercises should be held in it. For that reason, and for the sake of 
economy, the above action was taken. President Bartlett has been 
away in the interests of the Y.M.C.A. building, which it is hoped will 
be erected within a year. The trustees desire to erect a building worth 
$15,000. A considerable sum was subscribed over a year ago, and 
the trustees have voted a certain sum of money for the building; so 
that two-thirds of the money is now in sight, though not available 
till the other third is raised. The association is badly cramped in 
its present quarters, which consist of but one small room, which 
will not always accommodate all the students who desire to at- 
tend the meetings. 








FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. 





DENMARK. — A point of attraction was the exhibition of a 
‘*technical school for girls,’ founded fourteen years ago in Co- 
penhagen. Its corps of teachers consists of a directress, an archi- 
tect, a sculptor, and two painters. In the true sense of the word 
it is a school of decorative art. The exhibition comprised many 
large drawings, after antique models and from life, done with the 
stump. Besides these there were samples of wood carving, grav- 
ures on metal, etchings, china painting, and painting on textures. 

FRANCE.—Military Service of Teachers.—The new law concern- 
ing the military service of teachers, passed in July, 1889, is alarm- 
ing the teachers and their friends. Formerly, when a teacher en- 
tered upon a ten years’ contract to teach (the so-called engagement 
décennal), he was ipso facto free of military service. it was 
thought that ten campaigns against ignorance would be equal to 
several years’ service inthe army. Bat this was the cause, that un- 
suitable persons became teachers. Toget rid of these elements, the 
professional teachers a resolution in their annual congress, to 
the effect that they preferred to be subject to the general reoruit- 
ing law. When the new law was framed, the teachers’ desire was 
met. It says; ‘‘ Every Frenchman has to render military service 
personally. This obligation is the same forall. The law deter- 
mines the kind and manner of service.’’ Still, teachers as such 
were favored by introducing a one-year volunteer service defined in 
this way: ‘‘In time of peace, young men who have signed a ten 
years’ contract to teach may be released after one year’s actual ser- 
vice.’”’ Lately the authorities have increased the obligations, and 
the Minister of War makes the furlough dependent upon more than 
the mere contract ; he insists upon certain results in military train- 
ing and exemplary conduct. i Re ht ee 
fluence the attendance in normal schools for the worse. 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION OF CLAS- 
SICAL AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 





The twenty-third annual meeting of this Association was held at 
the Latin School, Boston, Friday and Saturday, April 4 and 5. 
Prest. James W. McDonald, of Stoneham, presided. 

The meeting opened with brief addresses by Principals Galla- 
gher, of Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Miss Small, of Plym- 
outh, who spoke on teaching geometry without textbooks, Good- 
win of Newton, Wm. R. Butler of Reading, and M. G. Daniell of 
Chauney Hall. 

The first paper of the morning was on the “‘ Teaching of History 
in the High Schools,’’ by Dr. C. M. Green, of the Boston School 
Committee. Throughout this paper the importance of the seminary 
method of teaching was emphasized This was defined as that 
method by which the teacher teaches and does not simply hear reci- 
tations. The pupil is taught how to work. Without doubt, this 
takes more time than can be given to the subject under present ar- 
rangements, but there isa general feeling that the requirements 
need to be lessened. The pupils of the high schools are mature 
enough for this method, as is shown by the success of kindred 
methods in teaching the natural sciences. One great advantage is 
that the pupils learn that the truth is not contained in any one 
book. Mach, also, can be done in this way toward giving the 
pupils a desire of owning their books. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. O’ Keefe, of Lynn, who wished 
to emphasize the mistakes of textbooks. The teacher should seek 
out the mistakes of the assigned author, so that the pupils may 
learn that no author is infallible. The pupils should be shown how 
to study the old history of their town or city. 

Messrs. Eaton of Concord, Whitmore of New Haven, Goodrich 
of Salem, M. C. Lamprey of North Easton, Samuel Thurber of 
the Girls High School (Boston), Supt. E. P. Seaver of Boston, J. 
T. Prince of the State Board, and J B. Burgess of the Boston 
Latin, continued the discussion. The general opinion was in favor 
of making the public libraries aid the schools by providing as many 
reference books on history as possible. 

Miss Ellen M. Haskell, of the Worcester Normal School, dis- 
cussed the question, ‘‘ Is Repose a Lost Art in Schoola?’’ The 
speaker contrasted the school of a generation ago with the rush 
and hurry of the modern régime. The teacher feels that she 
must talk at her fastest while she has charge of a class, in order to 
get through a lesson. The schoolroom isin a state of disturbed 
equilibrium. Miss Haskell then gave a full account of the 
work done at the Worcester school since 1870. The teach- 
ers there have a feeling of ease and tranquility, of plenty of room. 
The atmosphere is one of dignity and deliberation. The pupils 
have plenty of time for all their duties. They are put largely on 
their own responsibility. If a student is absent or tardy the reason 
is expected, but the student knows that it will be received in good 
faith and that no censure will follow. No studying is allowed 
during the recesses or lunch hour. No given number of pages is 
assigned for any day’s lesson, but a general topic is given which is 
to be treated before a certain date. Students are expected to doa 
reasonable amount of work for each day, but an excuse is readily 
received if it is not done. No student is made to feel mortified for 
failure. The instructor gives credit for all that is correct in a reci- 
tation, and marks a failure as light as possible. At the end of the 
year two classes are formed,—one of those who go on and the other 
of those who do not; one of those who have filled a reasonable de- 
mand and the other of those who have not. 

Messrs. Goodrich of Salem, Mann of Jamaica Plain, Thurber of 
Boston, and Sec. J. W. Dickinson, discussed this paper, which was 
_ the leading topic during the dinner and reception that fol- 
owed. 

The afternoon session opened promptly at 14 o’clock, with a 
paper by Le Baron R. Briggs, of Harvard, on the ‘* Correction of 
Bad English, as a Requirement for Admission to Harvard College.’’ 
The teacher of English should have the accuracy, not of pedantry, 
but of common sense. Plodding accuracy ought to take the place 
of secondhand enthusiam. English should not be relegated asa 
subordinate study, although the teacher of English has to teach 
what all the other teachers are supposed to know anyway. It is 
not an easy subject, although so common. The only satisfactory 
basis for a good knowledge of English is early training in grammar. 
The young pupil should know the principles of syntax and parsing, 
so as to apply these to test sentences and to from goud 
authors. He must know how and why rules lie behind correct 
usage. Don’t let the rules be matters of memory alone. The 
ability to write and speak easy English, which comes from inter- 
course with the best people and authors, is not sufficient. This is 
satisfactory as long as the boy is not asked to think. Then it fails 
him. The preparation for the incorrect sentences on the examina- 
tion paper should be by corrections on the boys’ ownthemes. Make 
them rewrite their own blunders, and know why they correct them. 
The conscientious correction of the boys’ exercises by the teacher is 
most wearing work, and requires a great deal of time. Still, it is 
impossible to properly fit for the examinations if the exercises are 
not thoroughly corrected. The best textbooks are Strang’s Ezer- 
cises in False Syntax and Hodson’s Manual for Teachers. Prof. A. 
S. Hill is now preparing a book which will cover this ground. 

Mr. Bradbury, of Cambridge, thought that too much was de- 
manded by Mr. Briggs without considering the time at the disposal 
of the fitting schools. Each advocate of a required branch for ad- 
mission wanted his subject prepared without regard for the others. 

Mr. Kirmayer of Bridgewater, and Mr. Groce of Boston, con- 
tinued the discussion. 

Albert P. Walker, of the English High School, Boston, spoke 
upon ‘‘Grammar School Preparation in English, from a High 
School Point of View.’’ The work in the grammar schools is 
weakened by the overcrowdéng of the course of study with element- 
ary science work and with ornamental branches. The mind is 
overloaded with facta. True education, the development of mental 
power, is neglected in the struggle for tangible results. The main 
objects sought should be clearness of perception; perception of 
words, of ideas, and of their relations in thought and expression. 
Correct spelling, accurate use of , and ready comprehen- 
sion of thought would result from the development of this faculty. 
Most of the errors that teachers meet with are due to the lack of it. 
Papils do not spell well because they have never noticed words as 
they read them. They do not speak and write well because they 
do not know clearly what they wish to say, nor realize the relations 
of the words they use. This might be remedied by discarding 
special textbooks, and requiring pupils to note the orthography and 
grammatical structure of language in literary works of merit, thus 
making grammar and spelling applied studies, not abstractions. 
From the gain in clear and logical thinking thus brought about, not 
only teachers of English in the high schools, but teachers of 
mathematics, foreign languages, and science, would derive great 
assistance, and the rapidity of progress in later years would more 
than compensate for the loes of elementary instruction in these 
branches. 





Sylvester Brown, of the Martin School, Boston, followed with a 
ool view of the same subject. The grammar schools 


ss —— 


are not, as a rule, sending forth graduates who have the power of 
expressing themselves with ease and elegance. The generality of 
teachers are poorly prepared, and each one tries to place the blame 
on some other grade, either higher or lower. The teachers must 
hold themselves individually responsible. In the ideal school, 
every lesson will be a language lesson, and every remark a perfect 
sentence. This is insisted upon in the primary schools, and the 
pupils are taught not to speak until they know what they want to 
say and how to say it clearly. A list of words most frequently 
misused should be the foundation for the daily exercise. Reading 
has been made to do much toward teaching a proper form of lan- 
guage. Many selections should be read over and over again. 
Sentences containing beautiful thoughts can be analyzed for the 
thought as well as for the structure. Technical grammar is a very 
material help, but is only to be used in connection with the daily 
practical work. In composition writing the pupil ought to be 
made to write less and put more pains on what is written, knowing 
that quality, not quantity, is what gets the most credit. Show the 
pupil how to outline his subject methodically, how to begin it, and 
how to end it. 

The first business of Saturday morning was the reélection of the 
following officers for 1890-91: President—J. W. MacDonald. 
Vice-Presidents—Samuel Thurber, A. L. Goodrich, J. B. Sewell, 
Byron Groce. Recording Secretary and Treasurer—W. F. Brad- 
bury. Corresponding Secretary—R. F. Curtiss. 

Henry L. Coar, of the Springfield Preparatory School, had the 
first paper of the morning, on ‘‘ Howand When Geometry Should 
be Taught.’’. The early history of mathematics shows that the 
human mind comprehends the symmetry of space much sooner than 
the symmetry of time. This comprehension of symmetry results 
from the rhythm in the mind, and is the basis of the success of kin- 
dergarten work. Geometry should naturally precede algebra. 
The relation of surface to surface is much more evident than the 
relation of figures to figures. In studying triangles the pupils 
should be made to draw as many kinds of triangles as possible, and 
then they should be led to tell how the triangles differ and what 
they have in common. Let each pupil make up his own definitions, 
This method makes the pupil rely more on himself, and leads him 
to demand the reason of all things, and is of use in other studies be- 
sides mathematics. A spirit of analysis is stimulated which more 
than makes up for the increase of time which it requires. Geom- 
etry should be begun without books, and introduced before arith- 
metic is finished. Taught in this way, geometry might be profit- 
ably introduced into the upper grammar grades. 

In opening the discussion, Professor Safford, of Williams, urged 
that geometry begin early in the child’s education, and continue 
throughout the course. 

Professor Patterson, of the Lawrenceville Preparatory School, 
N. J., advised the use but not the abuse, of textbooks. It doesn’t 
hurt the boys to learn just where the propositions are in the books, 
even by their numbers. 

Mr. Curtis, of Chauncy Hall, said that the propositions should 
be grouped so that they can be taught and learned more easily. 

Professor Warren, of Albany Academy, advised memorizing, 
since in that way the correct forms can be obtained. 

Mr. MacDonald said that geometry can be taught pupils from 
14 years and upward, and taught scientifically. 

John Tetlow, of the Girls’ High and Latin School, discussed 
school instruction in ‘‘ Manners and Morals,’’ An abstract of this 
paper is given on the first page. 

Mr. Francis A. Waterhouse, of the English High School, opened 
the discussion, after which the meeting adjourned. 








ESSEX COUNTY CONVENTION. 





The teachers of Essex County (Mass.) held their 6let annual 
convention at Haverhill, April 4. President N. B. Sargent, of 
West Boxford, presided; and in the absence of Secretary Ham, of 
Lynn, O. B. Stone, of Salem, was chosen secretary pro tem. After 
an address of welcome by Mayor Burnham, of Haverhill, the fol- 


lowing committees were appointed : 

Auditing—Wm. P. Haywood, Salem ; G. I. Barnes, Peabody; L. 
P. Brickett, Lynn. 

Resolutions—D. B. Hayes, Salem; E. C. Adams, Newburyport ; 
Prof. Dame, Lawrence. 

Nominations—J. D. Horne, Haverhill ; E. R. Goodwin, Lawrence ; 
E. R. Bigelow, Salem. 

Juvenile Literature. 


Miss Emily G. Wetherbee, of Lawrence, read a paper on “ Ju- 
venile Literature.’”’ Parents are continually confronted by the 
question of what literary influences are leaving their mark on the 
intellects of their children. This influence on the national charac- 
ter cannot be over-estimated. Many of our great men have had 
their minds moulded and their greatness founded by judicious read- 
ing. It is often asked if there is to be no curb to the publishing of 
worthless trash. A man should not be allowed to write exulting in 
crime, any more than he would be permitted to commit the crime. 
Children should have fiction. If they crave fairy stories, they 
should have them. 

Every book published should contain a good example. The 
writer must identify himself with beautiful ideas and inspirations. 
There must be no preaching. While home influences can be brought 
to bear against miscellaneous reading, it is the duty and oppor- 
tunity of the teacher to direct the child’s mind in the taste for read- 
ing. A helping hand is needed to guide the young through the 
bewildering concourse of books. All books are not literature. 
Let the young be taught to shun the sham literature, to educate 
their taste and intellects. The characteristic of good literature 
is that it relates to humanity. It is the touch of nature ina book 
which enters it in literature. Start the young with authors who 
have stood the wear and tear of time. No department of writing 
suffers more from sham writers than that of humor. Much of the 
so-called humor of the day is based on a scorn of humanity. In- 
terest the children in history. It should lead them to look upon 
human life as a whole. Let them read biographies. Help them in 
selecting the most valuable books. In selecting books for the 
young, the main aim should be to give them pleasure. The teacher 
should believe that existence is to be enjoyed. Next to pure air, 
the prime necessity in a schoolroom is a sunny philosophy. 


Primary Schools 


Was the title of a paper by Principal E. C. Adams, of Newbury- 
port. The primary department is the weak spot in our school sys- 
tem. There has been much improvement in recent years, but 
much remains to be desired. There is a lack of appreciation of 
the importance of moulding in the right way the infant mind. 
Defects acquired in the primary training are, however earnest at- 
tempts are made to patch them up afterwards, easily observable in 
the student. The primary school takes the child from the arms of 
its mother. At that time the mind is plastic; the pupil trusts and 
adores the teacher most, and hence is most easily inflaenced. 
Next to a bad home a bad primary school is most hurtfal 





in its effects. The speaker placed the primary school above 
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the high school in importance, since evil habits scquired by the 
older pupils do not become so thoroughly fixed. The older pupil 
is left more to bis own devices. It isa notorious fact that the failure 
of high school scholars is due in almost every instance to habits of 
jnattention, inability to reason, and to study properly, acquired in 
the primary school. If this is so in mental traiviog, it is equally 
true in physical culture. In regard to health, the boy of six is 
more at the merey of the teacher than the boy of sixteen. A man 
at maturity may overcome the habits acquired in childhood, bat 
only with the greatest difficulty and painstaking. If the primary 
school is of such importance relatively, the deduction to be drawn 
is that only the best and most expert teachers should be employed, 
and these rhould be as well paid as in any other department, save, 
perhaps, where extraordinary educational abilities are required. Io 
many cities salaries are regulated by grades, not by experience or 
ability; and this is a wrong which should be righted. ere is no 
inherent reason why a woman should not make a name and fame 
for herself as well in the primary as in the upper grades. Parents, 
ander existing circumstances, too readily acquire the belief that any 
one can teach young children; that a primary school is bat # nure- 
ery to which they can send their children to get them out of the 
way. Teachers should have the very best qualifications and _be 
actuated by the best motives. They should study their pupils 

mental capabilities and physical well-being, their moral nature, 
and should strive to inculcate regularity, punctuality, and proper 
methods of study. 

Prin. D. B. Hagar, of the Salem Normal School, opened the dis- 
cussion of this paper by saying that he found it more difficult to 
recommend his graduates for primary than for any other position. 

Mise Jennie S. Edson then gave a very enjoyable exercise in vocal 
drill and training, with a class from the seventh grade. 

The last exercise of the morning was an illustrative exercise in 
elementary science, which showed by simple experiments how the 
children should be trained to observe, to express themselves accur- 
ately, both orally, in writing, and with diagrams, to reason and to 
follow oral and written directions, thus acquiring knowledge of 
laws and principles, and also of practical operation. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


When the teachers assembled for the afternoon session, Prof. W. 
W. Keays conducted a class exercise in singing, which showed that 
excellent work was being done with pupils from the intermediate 


grades. 
Physical Culture. 


The first paper of the afternoon was by Prin. John S. Hayes, of 
Somerville, on ‘* Physical Culture in Our Public Schools.’’ The 
three-fold nature of man must not be forgotten,—the physical, the 
mental, and the moral. Bat of these the physical is the most im- 
portant, for on its development and strength the others rest. The 
success of a nation’s growth in all the essentials of greatness de- 
pends on man as a well-trained, healthy, and robust animal, The 
physiology of the brain asks for pure blood in Plenty, and this can 
only be assured by proper physical culture. thoroughly erect, 
well-proportioned man is a rarity. There has not yet been any 
system of exercises introduced into the schools such as ought to 
exist. Nine tenths of the children have no systematic daily exer- 
cise, and they get no help from the one place where they might ob- 
tain it easily and effectively,—the public schools. As a general 
rule, the teacher’s own experience is more limited than that of any 
of the pupils. Most of the large Western cities have introduced 
physical training into the schools, but New England is just waking 
op. Physical exercise ought to be made compulsory, although the 
teacher will find that the pupils take hold of it with alacrity. 
Trained instructors should prescribe the exact amount of exercise 
required. The exercise should be regular and systematic, and it 
should be understood that it is not for play, for show, or for making 
athletes. 

History 

was the last subject of the session, and was treated by Prof. Robert 
Leighton, of Gloucester. History is not mere memorizing of dates. 
Some have wished that history be dropped from the list of studies 
because it consists only of unconnected facts and names. But 
it does not. Few historical textbooks are good, but the teacher 
must not manufacture his own textbook. Historical fiction 
should have a high place. History is divided under three 
heads,—virtue, knowledge, and industry. We study facta to learn 
the laws which govern them. As a science, history is the most dif- 
ficult of all sciences. All human actions are subject to a vastly 
greater prophecy than is generally supposed. History has a unity 
based on its variety. All scientific researches lead back to a pri- 
mary cause. When we understand the chain of previous events, 
we have a sure basis from which to prognosticate. The facts must 
have restored to them their meaning, Knowledge gained by expe- 
rience is the most valuable. We cannot understand the past if we 
do not understand the present. The bare outline of facts has no 
value. The imagination must be quickened, but care must be 
taken that this is done in the right way. The eyents should be 
brought into connection and made to live. 


Officers for 1890-91. 


After passing the usual resolutions, the convention elected the 
following officers : 

President—F. P. McGregor, Haverhill. 

Vice-President—William P. Hayward, Salem. 

Secretary —C. 8. Davis, Lynn. 

Treasurer—O. B. Stone, Salem. 

Counsellors—A. B. Doe, Lawrence; G. F. Barnes, Peabody; A. 
Smith, North Andover. 


The convention then adjourned. 








CENTRAL ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION. 


The large and enthusiastic session of the Central Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, at Quincy, March 21 and 22, was inaugurated by 
the president, Supt. A. C. Butler, of Beardstown, with a sparkling 
address on Psychology. He mercilessly punctured the sham and 
fads that have collected around this subject in the present craze for 


psychology. Yet his address was so adroitly turned that it was 
really, as indeed he intended, a negative argument for the necessity 
of making psychology the basis of all true teaching. 

Dr. E. C. Hewitt, of the State Normal University, followed with 


reply which put the subject on the right basis. He showed 
ay 4 a a vane pee wad and all who deal with children 
do, if at all worthy, study this subject, not philosophically perhaps, 
but practically. The necessary and fundamental principles of the 
science are as comprehensible even to the young teacher as those of 
other sciences. : 

The event of the afternoon session and, indeed, of the entire ses- 
sion was the address of the venerable Dr. Newton Bateman, of 
Knox College. His closing words were grandly eloquent, and 
powerful. Dr. Bateman’s two propositions were : (1) All may be 
students. (2) The teacher must bea student. He said this could 
be accomplished by economizing the ‘* Jost moments.” The frag- 
ments of time must be saved. ‘‘ The jeweled moments that drop 
from the golden urn of the hours must not be lost.’’ The associa- 
tion voted heartily a sum of meney to publish and distribute the 
entire address. wee - 

Other papers of the afternoon were: ‘‘ The Preliminary Training 
of the Teacher,” by George W. Smith, of Whitehall; ‘* The Use of 
Vacation,” by J. W. Heninger, of Charleston, and ‘‘ The Decorum 
and Aisthetic Accomplishment of the Teacher,’’ by Miss Sarah W. 
Raymond, Superintendent of the Bloomington schools. i 

Daring the day the president appointed the following committees : 


On Arrangements for Natwnal Association for Central TUinois—J. A. Mercer, 
Peoria; J. R. Harker, Jacksonville; J. T. Ray, Springfield. ‘ 
On Resolutions—Miss Lottie Jones, Danville; Richard Dyson, Rushville; 


. M. , Clayton. 
se poe. SY paras, Monmouth; J. W. Heninger, Chasiosten: 


0 On Nomination—J. 8. 
Miss Frances Hague, Galesburg; Miss Flannagan, Gibson City; C. 


Miller, Peoria; Miss Ida Gehmelion, Bloomington; E. E. Rosenberry, Mt. 


Sterling. 
Audittn Committee—Geo. W. Oldfather, Knox Co.; Ella Grubb, Adams Co,; 


Mr. Heidler, Sangamon Co. 
Srconp Day. 
Saturday morning the following were elected officers of the Asso- 


sociation for the coming year : 

President—J. A. Mercer, Peoria. 

Vice-President—Miss Jalia W. Burns, Quincy. 

Secretary—Miss Frances Hague, Galesburg. 

Treasurer—J. D. Benedict, Springfield. 

Executive Committee—Mesars. Heninger, Charleston; Cannon, 
Monmouth; McCallough, Springfield. 

The forenoon session was crowded full with three papers. 

Pres. M. D. Hornbeck, of Chaddock College, addressed the 
Association on the subject of ‘‘ The Philosophic Relation of the 
College and the Common School.’’ 

Elizabeth Harrison, of Chicago, gave an address on ‘‘ What 

Claims has the Kindergarten upon the Public Schools ?’’ which 
was full of suggestions to the teachers of primary grades. She 
clearly showed the value of kindergarten work in training the minds 
and eyes of the children. 
Col. F. W. Parker, of the Cook County Normal School, then 
addressed the convention on the subject, ‘‘ How to Study Geogra- 
phy,’’ illustrating his ideas by relief maps. The convention gave 
Mr. Parker rapt attention, and his theories of ‘‘ how to teach ge- 
ography,’’ as well as how to study it, will probably bear early fruit 
in the achools of Central Illinois. 

After a brief discussion, introduced by J. F. McCullough, of 
Springfield, the convention adjourned for dinner. 

The afternoon session was given to an address by Supt. J. H. 
Collins, of Springfield. His argument was to the effect that ex- 
aminations have a proper place in the promotion of pupils from 
grade to grade. It was an able paper. 

The pupils of the Quincy public schools, under the lead of the 
city supervisor of music, Prof. P. C. Hayden, did mach to make 
the meeting pleasant in the way of drills and excellently rendered 


songs. 

Mach credit should be given to the presiding officer, to the city 
superintendent of schools, T. W. MacFall, and to the county super- 
intendent of Adams County, John Jimison. 

J. A. MERCER. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 25-26, Northern Illinois Association, Rock Island. 
April 30—-May 2, Georgia State Association at Columbus. 

May 9-10, North Eastern Ohio Association, Alliance. 

June 26-28, Missouri State Association, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
June 26-29, Texas State Association, Galveston. 

June 26-28, Tennessee State Association, 

July 1-3, West Virginia State Association, at Moundsville. 
July 7-8-9, New York State Teachers’ Association, Saratoga. 
July 7-10, American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga, N. Y. 
July 8, American Philological Association, Norwich, Conn. 
July 8-11, New York Regents’ Convocation, Albany. 

July 8-10, Pennsylvania State Association, Mauch Chunk. 
July 9-10, American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga, N. Y. 
July 8-9-10, The <p eer State Association. 

Jaly 8-11, National Educatioaal Assoo., St. Paul. 


ALABAMA, 


’ The Annual Report of State Supt. Solomon Palmer contains some 
interesting and significant figures. The total state fund for schools 
is $535,000, with local school funds of about $215,000, making a 
total of $750,000 for public schools. The total school population 
is 485,551, divided as follows: white, 272,730; colored, 212,821. 
The total enrollment is 270,204, divided as follows : white, 165,890 ; 
colored, 105,106. Ten years ago, with a total school population of 

16,649, there were enrolled in the schools 106,950 whites and 
67,635 colored. The average monthly pay of teachers in country 
schouls is: whites, $21.14; colored, $21.15. In cities and special 
districts : whites, $53.40; colored, $40.00. The average duration 
of country schools is seventy days; of city and special districts, 170 
days. These figures indicate considerable progress, and, considering 
the difficulties under which the state has labored, the showing is 
quite creditable. 

KANSAS, 
State Editor, W. H. JOHNBON, Emporia. 

The state board of education has issued its circalar over the sig- 
nature of State Superintendent Winans, asnouncing the annual ex- 
amination for state certificates. It is hoped that a much larger 
number than heretofore will take this examination. 





Leavenworth High School has a course of Monday lectures be- 


inning at 9 a.m. The following is the list for this year: Recent 
ie in Africa, by P. V. Jonness; My Trip to Mexico, by 
W. D. Bidwell, M.D.; Polygons avd Models, by Rev. T. C. Tup. 
per, D.D. ; Phagocytes, by James H. Lane, M.D. ; Advice to Sty. 
dents, by Supt. John Cooper; The Idea, by Rev. A. S. Embree ; 
The Doctor, by W. W. Walter, M.D. ; Mental Hygiene, by W. H. 
Winslow, M.D.; What and How to Read, by Mayor M. [.. 
Hacker; Leaves, by W. A. Evans; Some Curious Botanical 
Forms, by Prof. W. P. Lighton; A Secular Sermon, by George 
G. Ryan. 

Dr. Thwing declines his election to the chancellorship of the 
State University. 

The state 2 is bestowing: quite a good deal of attention on the 
Indian school at Lawrence. The management of the new superin- 
tendent is alluded to in a way that shows little sympathy with him 
in his work. 

The State Normal has provided for a term’s work, called the 
‘*snb-normal,’’? which is to come between the highest ‘‘ mode] 
school’’ class and the lowest normal. The purpose is to secure 
better preparation on the part of those entering the normal classes 


MISSOUBL. 
The number of aspirants for the office of state superintendent of 
schools is increasing constantly. It already contains Supt. L. E, 
Wolfe, of Moberly; Superintendent White, of Carthage; High 


|School Principal Carrington, of Sprivefield; Prof. J. P. Blanton, 


principal of the state normal school at Kirksville ; and several others. 
It is understood that Supt. W. E. Coleman, the present incumbent, 
will not be a candidate. The nominating conventions will be held 
early in the summer, and the election next fall, 

Commissioner J. M. McMurry, of Marion County, is planving 
the summer institute, which will be held in Palmyra, in August. 
It will continue two weeks. 

The state association will be held in Sweet Springs, June 26, 27, 
and 28. The president, Supt. W. D. Dobson, Carrollton, and the 
other officers, are confident of a large attendance, and are doing all 
their power to prepare a strong program. 

Many of the teachers of northeastern Missouri attended the recent 
meeting of the central Illinois teachers in Quincy, Ill. The city of 
Hannibal sent a delegation of seventeen. 





NEW JERSEY. 


A bill giving the State Agricultural College at New Brunswick 
$42,000 per year for scholarships has passed both houses of the New 
Jersey Legislature,, nd is in the hands of the governor. Alsoa 
bill, providing that each graduate of Ratgers and Princeton colleges 
shall be entitled to a teacher’s state certificate of same grade as 
those given to the normal graduates, has been introduced in the 
senate. Unless the colleges named, in order to reap the benefits, 
are compelled to add a full pedagogical course of study, all pro- 
fessional workers in the teachers’ ranks would regret the passage 
of this bill, for we have passed the day when only book knowledge 
was needed in the schoolroom. If teaching is a profession, or is to 
become a profession, there must be professional preparation for 
work. — 

NEBRASKA, 


The State Oratorical Contest was held in Lincoln, March 14. 
The institutions participating were, Nebraska State University, 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Doane and Gates colleges. Large 
delegations were present from each, and much enthusiasm prevailed. 
Darley} R. Callings, the representative from Gates College, was 
ranked first in excellence of composition, but was taken ill with 
pneumonia at the last moment, and therefore unable to speak. 
George O. Ferguson, of Wesleyan, was awarded first place, and John 
B. Fogarty, of the State University, second place. 


OHIO. 
State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance, O. 

The outleok for a large delegation to the St. Paul meeting of the 
N. E. A. next July, is quite encouraging. The state manager made 
a trip to St. Paul recently, and established Ohio headquarters at 
the Clarendon Hotel, and also gathered much valuable information 
concerning the great meeting. The bulletin is just out, and the 
friends of education can have a copy by writing to S. Sherin, St. 
Paul. The St. Paul people are thoroughly aroused on this impor- 
tant gathering, and the teachers and their friends may expect a 
royal reception. 

The next meeting of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association 
will be held at Alliance, May 9 and 10. A large attendance is ex- 


Arrangements have just been completed to hold a joint meeting 
of the state board of health and superintendents of public schools, 
in Colambus, on Friday and Saturday, April 25 and 26. The pro- 
gram will be mailed in a few days. Among the subjects which 
will claim the attention of schoolmasters are the following : ‘‘ Phys- 
ical Culture in the Public Schools,’’ ‘‘ What is the State Doing to 
Promote the Sanitary Interest of Our School Children ?”’ ‘‘ Should 
School Examinations be Abandoned ?’’ ‘* How to Ventilate School- 
rooms,”’ ‘* How to Preserve the Eyesight of the Children,’’ ‘‘ How 
May School Children be Protected from Contagious Diseases ?’’ 
Dr. C. O. Probst, Columbus, is secretary. 


UTAH, 


The legislature, just adjourned, passed a free school bill. Be- 
ginning with Sept. 1 we shall have free schools, compulsory t- 
tendance and city systems in Salt Lake City, Ogden, Provo, Logan, 
and Park City. 

By the governor’s action the Territorial University now has 4 
majority of Gentiles on its board of regents. Robert Harkness, 
Eeq., a prominent lawyer of Salt Lake City, has been appointed 
chancellor. 

The teachers of Utah County are to hold a summer institute at 
Pleasant Valley Junction, on the line of the Rio Grande Western 
railway. Superintendent Wilson, of Utah County, is the promoter 
of the scheme. 

‘ The schools of the New West Education Commission are busy 00 
industrial work, and intend to show their friends what can be made 








= Png ago 4 Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION has a few 
candi or its large number of Eastern openings. Eastero 
Agencies have a large number for each place, cad hence confess 
that they have “‘favorites.”” Send to the Co-operative, Chicago, 





70 Dearborn St., for circalars. 
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The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of | 


Common Things. | 


TO TEACHERS, $2.25. 


BOYS AND GIRLS CAN UNDERSTAND THEM. 








The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of | 
Persons and Places. 


TO TEACHERS, $2.25. q 
BENRY EOLT w&w co., Publishers, 














( “Every child should have them.”—New Eng. Jour. of Education. 


“ The ‘ Young Folks’ Cyclopedia’ should be iu every juvenile library.” 
— From a Report of the Connecticut Board of Education. 3 
, It is surprising that no one has thought of such a book before. The 
erown-op cyclopedias are too elaborate and abstruse; a child cannot ua- 

erstand them even if he has access to them; but here he has a compe.- 
dium of useful knowledge practically inexhaustible, which he can consult 
without help from his elders.”"— Cincinnati Commercial. 

“A book which will be of permanent value to any boy or girl to whom !t 
Tay be given. and which fills a piace in the juvenile li rary, Lever, 60 far at 
I know, supplied before.” —Susan Coolidge, {evento Ue : 
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‘by the average boy and girl by the use of a jeck-' 


knife and a few simple tools. Notime is taken 
from school hours, but all work is done at home. 
A lamentable state of indifference prevails in 
some of the mining towns in Southern Utah. 
Your correspondent, in a recent tour, found no 
schools but small, thrifty, private schools in several 
places. It is to be hoped that the new free school 
idea will wake up some of the stupid trustees. 
Mrs. F. C. Smith, formerly of Storm Lake, 
Ia., has a large school of 70 in Kansas (Utah), 
where she teaches for the New West Education 
‘Commission. ad 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The Colby Alumni Association of Portland has 
elected these officers: President—W. J. Cortholl ; 
Vice-President—A. B. Allen; Secretary—¥. V. 
Matthews; Treasurer—E. C. Verrill ; Toastmaster 
—George S. Rowell; Executive Committee—W. H. 
Brownson, W. W. Andrews, George E. Googins. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


State Supt. J. W. Patterson held an institute at 
Farmington, April 9,10,and 11. The instructors 
were Miss Annie F. Johnson and Miss Flora E. 
Kendall in Geography, Mr. O. S. Williams in 
Arithmetic, Miss Katherine Whitman in Draw- 
ing, Mr. F. W. Doring in Chemistry, Mr. I. 
Freeman Hall in History, Mr. R. C. Metcalf in 

, and Dr. George Cook in Physiology. 
Lectures were delivered by Prof. J. K. Lord of 
Dartmouth, A. E. Winship of Boston, and Supt. 
‘J. W. Patterson. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The graduating exercises of the Sutton High 
‘School occurred March 24, under charge of Prin- 
‘cipal E. F. Blanchard. They were unusually 
interesting and the class showed carefal training. 
-After the regular program, remarks were made 
‘by Mr. W. A. Wheeler, a former principal. Mr. 
[Blanchard’s resignation is received with much re- 
gret by the community. He has been connected 
with the school two years, during which time it 
has experienced an era of marked success and 
prosperity. 

At a meeting of the Norfolk County High 
School Teachers’ Club, held Saturday, March 29, 
‘at the Thorndike, the following resolution was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Norfolk Countv 
‘High School Teachers’ Club, that the state should 
‘furnish special normal school instruction for pros- 
spective high school teachers. 


CONNECTICUT, 

The Brown School, of Hartford, was presented 
‘with a portrait of Mr. F. F. Barrows, April 3, on 
‘the completion of his fortieth year of service a: 
iprincipal of the school. 

It has been finally decided that the state sum- 
‘mer school for teachers the coming season will be 
‘held at Saffield with the state literary institute. 
The advantages of the change are great, and the 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
‘Beware of Imitations. 


WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDCED 


ANCIENT EDITION. 


A so-called ‘‘Webster’s Unabridged 
Diotienary " is offered to the public 
at avery low price. body of the book, 
from A to Z, is a cheap reprint, page for 
pave of the edition of 1847, which was in 
ts day, 

















y, a valuable book, but in the 

language for over FORTY . 
been completely su It is 
now reprodu broken , errors and 
all, b eaten is printed 
on cheap an y bound. A 
6 by page, between 
the reprint and the latest and enlarged 
edition, will show the great superiority 
of the latter. These —— are as out 
of date as a ale & . Nohon- 
orable dealer allow the buyer of such 
to su that he is getting the Webster 
0-day is sovapied as the Standard 
and THE BEST,—every copy of which 

bears our imprint as given . 
s@ If persons who have been induced to 
purchase the ‘‘ Ancient Edition” by any 
misrepresentations will advise us of the 
facts, we will undertake to see that the 

seller is punished as he deserves. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





WANTED, 


By an experienced, progressive, normal teacher who 
has had seven years experience in the public schools 
of a capital city at home and six years in the Govern 
ment normal schools of the most progressive Spanish 
Speaking republic,— part of the time as director,—a 
Position to teach Gone and Physical Culture. 

Address, ‘* MAESTRA,” care of H1RAM ORCUTT. 
3 Somerset, St., Bostou. 


THE DULUTH 


Summer School of Tuanguages 


JULY 8th to AUG. 16th, 1890. 


French, German, Italian, and Spanish. Native 
teachers. Duluth has the most delightful Summer 
climate in the Union. For peameemes address 

HENBY COHN, 





attendants will have free use of all the rooms,— 
the library, the laboratory, the workshop, and 
the gymnasium. [Instruction will be given in 
these subjects: Arithmetic, civil government of 
the United States and Connecticut, the school laws 
of Connecticut, and the legal rights and duties of 
teachers, color and modeling, elementary science, 
with direct reference to its introduction into all 
schools, geography, gymnastics and physical 


ticut, kindergarten theory and practice, language, 
grammar and literature for children, manual train- 
ing, pedagogy, psychology, and the history of edu- 
cation, reading, school management, vocal music, 
and writing. A course of lectures will also be 
given in the evenings by wellknown educators. 
No registration fee will be charged, and the in- 
struction is free. The railroads offer reduced 
fares to all who attend. 








THe TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASsOCIA- 
TION of Chicago, has been asked to find a man 
who has studied abroad for a Latin Professorship. 
Salary $1600. Can you suggest a name to them ? 
Address, 70 and 72 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


training, history of the United States and Connec-| V' 


GENERAL EPITOME 


(From March 7, to April 14, inclusive.) 


— Ex-Speaker Randall dead. 

— Germans ng an attack on Kilwa. 

— A cyclone visits Michigan and other Western 
states. 
— Trouble between strikers and police at 
ienna. 


— A constitution to be submitted to the people 
of Brazil for adoption. 

— Tornadoes in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia do great 

— New York paper mille purchased by an En- 
glish syndicate for $8,000.000. 

— Many killed in a conflict between Turks and 
Christians at Kandona, Crete. 

— French naval expedition to be arranged for 
action against the Dahomians. 

— Business men protest against passage of the 
Batterworth Bill to prevent dealing in futures 
and options. 

_ ps charge an anti-Carlist mob caused by 
the arrival of the Marquis of Cerralbo at Valencia, 
and many persons are wounded. 














> We have been asked by the School Board as asked us to 





"W.ANTED— Seperiatendent. Salary $2,500. V ANTED— $1,000. A leading University 
of « olty in a neighboring state to recommend «| Latin Professorship. Must beve studied abroad 
for the above A Earo- 


man n. ress, and be conversant with the methods of rene, a , 
Teachers’ perative Association, ~ pean Universities, . Address, @ Teachers’ Seat Association, . 
~*~ 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. Teachers’ C ve Association, > +7 street, Chicago. 


ANTEO—Traveling Ageot. A leading 
house ey written us to reo- 
7 man agent, to travel for 

their books. "Adder — 








We Music teacher: fora State 

Normal s 

Address, Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 
= ~ 70 Dearborn 





School. Good salary. Fall erm. ANTED—Matroo. ‘A leading institation Normal department of » leading college. 
ts Wile tein creek he nesenier term. | $1,200. - » Address, we: Teachers’ Co-operative 

street, Chicago. sor Ares, Gennes Association,. | Associstion, 70 
~ 70 Dearborn street, Chicago,, 


WY See rion for Preparstory and 


Dearborn street, Chicago. 








V ANTED— Assistant Principal for Acad 


gtionalist or Presby 
“Teachers” py Association, 
~70 





emy. Salary $1,000 to $1,200. 4 Congre- Wile we Teacher.* A college has 
terian.” Address, ; + asked us to recommend « lady or man for | to $10,000. For particulars, address ” 
8 gecttion of vesnl teacher. Salary $1,000. . Ad- \ Sensieeg, So-cpemtive Acsectalien, 
arbern street, Chicago. oon eae, Se Sane. » “7 street, C 


OR Sale or Rent—A large number of Col. 
aod Academies in various states, $500 








GALARY $1,200. -@Aa Pennsylvania School 
WO Board 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, openings. “A 
rbern street, Chicago. 





I 
™ has written us for @ superintendent WAS High School assistants; 100 $1,000 to $1,500.° A Normal School has 
for Pall at above salary. A college man wanted Grammar Grade teachers; 100 Interme- | written us to recommend « man or women for 
Address, with full particulars, diate teachers, 100 For Fall | the above position. An excellent opening. Ad- 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association. 
|* 70 Dearborn 


RECTOR — for Musical Conservatory. 


Gress, , Teachers’ Cocgeeative Sancti, ' 





street, Chicago. 





ka School Board has written us to 
Gnd them « principal. Salary $1,000. . Further 
jculars sent on application to . 
™ Teachers’ Co-operative Association) with — applicants. 
7 Dearborn street, Chicago ~~ 79 


An lowa School 





< a ~ 1,400 to i 
RINCIPALSHIP in Nebraska. $1,000. >A - $ 
‘ DRINCIPALSHIP in lows. $700 to $900. near Chicago. We have been requested 
Nebras! Board has Schoo! Bos’ ‘wear 
principal for Fall. We invite 


street, 
800. Prsteel wyttad bee BR, 


written os fora js 
correspondence for the Fall Term. been pa 
rative Association, “eh ty-1, eh Asso- 

ve bo ive 
street, Chicago. | ciation, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 








BEWARE OF IMITATORS! Cortain unscrupe 


they have used to secure membors, who Fs 17-104 in joining, that they are 
day many of our friends and teachers in different states write to ask us if 
agencies—to usé our forms and copy our methods. ® x 


they have, but the one shor! guastion will settle any fra 
If an agency cannot make a sh 

» The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of Chicago, under the m: 
tered first at the central office, 70 Dearborn, street, C! 


(Meation this paper y 


The above are a few of the hundreds of positions now oa our books for the. Fall term. ” +f. 
lous parties, with aa evident intention to deceive, have copied our circalars—not only in word 
and phraseology. but also in style of type and forms of paper and make-up, even to the minutest detail The fact that we have branches and 


. 8 <= —_—<.— > > : 
We have ne connection with such parties.~ If wish to know whether an agency is reliable, do not ask how many leagues and branches 
Lar eher semi-snide agencies, viz; \“ Fave you filled positions, how fmm 4 where, with whom!" 

owing of positions filled, no matter what its representations may fe —. 


. L * This ageney is alwa: patronage by showing its sub. 
stantial and successful work of many years. A list of 600 positions Glled io 1889 will be sent of application. ake ou New Masvat of over 100 
pages, containing several hundred testimonials, all written within the past three months and all given by those who have had experience with our 
work, either by getting positions, or teachers. These two books will be ready, im « few days, aod sent russ to eny address. . Address, - ee 


TEACHERS' CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION,. TO DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, 


ing connected with the Co-operstive Association of Chicago. 
we have given sanction to these parties—‘ leagues” and “* ee-operative 


is 


— 


it is not the agency for you. —ay 
t of Mr. Orville Brower, has many agents, bat all members are regis. 
ready Tu raovs its right to 





AMHERST Summer ScHOOLt. 


FOURTEENTHEH July 7th to 

SESSION at AMHERST COLLEGE, auiuc Stn, do. 
Instruction given in Eight |. amguages (ten classes daily in Fremch and ten in German) also 
in Chemistry, Drawing, Painting, Wood Carving, Mathematics, and Physical Training. 
** Realizes the idea of a school of Languages.”’—Prof. W.8 TVLER. “Jt is thorough, tt ts cheap, it is 
pleasant. it is the school for practical work.’’—EDUCATIONAL COURANT. 
Beautiful location. Excursions and Picnics on Saturdays. Circular and Programme free. 

Address Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Minss. 








Splendid 6 weeks’ trip, sailing on Anchor Line Steamer “ Devo- 
nia’’ July sth, and visiting Ireland, Wales, England, France, Bel 
gium and Scotland; including Giant's Causeway, Belfast, Dublin, 
Chester, Kenilworth, Leamington, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, 
London,Paris, Brussels, Ant 
werp, Edin- burgh, Glas 
gow, &c., & $195 covers all 
necessary ¢Xx- penses. Also 
supplementa - ry two weeks’ 
trip to Italy, Switzerland, Germany and the Rhine for $125 extra 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide and inform 
ation book describing this and other tours, hints on ‘* How to Travel’ 
etc. H, D. Newson & Co., 852 Broadway, New York. 

Splendid 6 weeks’ trip, sailing on Anchor Line Steamer ‘ Devo- 
nia july sth, and visiting Ireland, Wales, England, France, Bel- 
gium and Scotland; including Giant's Causeway, Belfast, Dublin, 
Chester, Kenilworth, Leamington, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, 
London, Paris, Brussels, Ant 
werp, Edin- burgh, Glas- 
gow, &c., &c, $195 covers all 
necessary ¢x- penses. Also 
supplementa- ry two weeks’ 
trip to Italy, Switzerland, Germany and the Rhine for $125 extra. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide and inform- 
ation book describing this and other tours, hints on ‘* How to Travel" 
etc. H. D. Newson & Co., 852 Broadway, New York. 





Before an Audience. 


Amateur and professional public speakers find 
valuable assistance from the following: ‘‘ Essentials 
of Elocution,”’ J Alfred Ayres. Cloth, 60 cents. 
Before an Audience; or, The Use of the Will in 
Public ~~ a remarkable book by Nathan 
Sheppard. Cloth, 75 cents. ‘“‘The Throne of Elo- 
quence,” by Paxton Hood. Cloth, 470 pages; $2.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pabs., 18 & 20 Astor Place, N.Y 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


\ Handbook for Teachers, 
by Frep. W. HACKWOOD. 





Pure Air 


Means health, vigor, 
vivacity, good morals. 
The Sherman “ King” 
Vaporizer will secure 
pure air wherever it 
is used. It’s simple 
and inexpensive. In- 
fallible in operation. 
$3.50 pays for bed- 
room size; $5 to keep 


whole house pure. 


Testimonials by the score. 
Send for illustrated circular, 
free to all. Address Sherman 
‘*King’’ Vaporizer Company, 
45 Kilby St., Boston, Mags. 





Price $1.00, postpaid. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
83 East 17th 8t.. NEW YORK. | 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
«eep, I will take them in exchange for books you | 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
™ AND 77 WABASH Avsz., CHIOAGO, ILL. 








A $3000 School Superintendency, 


Direct application has been made at this office for 
a Superintendent of Schools in a western city, for 
next autumn, with the above salary tf the right man 
can be secured. The candidate must be strong in 
ability and experience, must have a national repu 
tation, must be free from religious bigotry, and ready 
to work in harmony with a wide-awske and progress 

ot’ ss board for the good of the city schools. 

at once to 
ound HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 





CIVICS. 


Five Hundred Pertinent Questions in Civics. 


These questions are printed on slips of cardboard, | 

1% x4 inches in size, two questions on acard. The 

uestions are not confined to the Constitution of the 
nited States, but include many practical questions 

on the subjects of the day. 

Cards, with Key of Answers, sent to any address for 





Director Chicago School of Languages, 
OmxTRaL Music HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 








So cents. 4 M. EDWARDS, LewmwrTox, Maryn. 


Wanted Next Fall, 


In the same large western city, 10 teachers for Primary 
and Grammar School positions. The candidates must 
be graduates from a good Normal Schoo! and must 
have had successful experience in the grade of school 
for which they apply. In a word, must be first class 
in ability and culture. Good and increasing salaries 
will 


— -——__- ——ESEE 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Pat had recently arrived from the Old Sod. 
He had quite a sum of money in his trunk and he 
wanted to place it in a safe place, bat was ata 
loss how to invest it. A friend suggested that 
Conroy, a saloonist near by, could give the needed 
information. Conroy was therefore interviewed, 
and advised that the money be put in the bank. 

“Oi was thinkin’ of that same,’’ said Pat; 

** bat how be Oi goin’ to get it out again if Oi 
should want to use some of it ?”’ 
**Oh, that’s all right,’’ said Conroy. ‘‘ You 
can put it in today, and then you can take it out 
again to-morrow by givin’ ten days’ notice.’’— 
Transcript. 

Too much cannot be said against the cruelty of 
forcing children’s feet into short and narrow toed 
boots. Many children, before they are ten years 
old, have incipient corns caused by foolish pride 
or carelessness on the part of the mother. And 
as for putting the ordinary corset on a growing 
miss, it is an outrage against nature, and without 
excuse, as Corset Waists can be found at every 
leading retail store. The Ferris ‘‘ Good Sense”’ 
waist is undoubtedly the most satisfactory. 


— If you want to see a case of repentance at 
the gallows, watch a bachelor when he’s mending 
his own suspenders.— Binghamton Republican. 





Ir 18 dangerous to tamper with irritating liquids 
and exciting snuffs. Use Ely’s Cream Balm, 
which is safe and pleasant, and is easily applied. 
It cures the worst cases of catarrh, cold in the 
head and hay fever, giving relief from the first 
application. Price, 50 cents, 


—The chief symptom of a cold in the head is a 
handkerchief.— Norristown Herald. 





CATAKRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope to J. A. LAWRENOB, 83 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the receipt free of charge. 


— France: ‘* Good-bye, Uncle Sam.”’ 
Uncle Sam: Good-bye. Come to see U.S, in 
'93.—Arkansaw Traveler. 

ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhawa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 

— A man can hardly be expected to foot a bill 
without a little kicking about it.— Zr. 


—No ice famine, thank you. The coal snap, 
too, is with us.— Yenowine’s News. 





CONSUMPTION SUREKLY CUBED. 
To THe EpIror: — 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of ‘ter: cases have been permanently 
cured. I shall glad to send two bottles of my 
remedy FREE to any of your readers who have con- 
sumption, if they will send me (their Express and P, 
O. address. Respectfully, 


— When a man’s wife lams him he naturally 
looks sheepish.— Light. 











FOR SALE, 


In a large Western city, a Ladies’ Seminary, which 
has been in successful operation for eleven years. 
and is now prosperous and popular. The princi I 
desires to retire from the profession, and offers for 
sale the good will, furniture, apparatus, a good piano 
—the entire outfit for $2000. he fine school build- 
ing is leased for six years, and the lease may be ex- 
tended ween; For full geyeues apply at 
once to IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


EXERCISES FOR 
ARBOR DAY. 


With Notes, Hints, and Soggestions. 
By AnnikE I. WILLIS. 
The exercises are all new and original. 


EXERCISES ON THE 


AMERICAN FLAG. 


COMPILED BY WARREN WINTHROP. 
Paper; price, 20 cents. 








Both bocks sent to one address for 35 cts, 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 SOMERSET 8T., 106 WABASH AVE., 
BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


UE STIONS for every-day use in schools. 
Q Also reward cards,somethin 

new. Samples4c., Inland Print’g Co., Jefferson, N.Y. 
i$ If you want a Medal for your school send 














be paid to all who are accepted. 
Apply to IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
—_ . £. Bureau of Ed 
St., Boston. 


for my Illus. Catalogue and Price List 
A. J. BAWI8Z PEARL Rives, New YORK, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The New England Magazine for April con- 
tains an article entitled ‘‘Some Plain Words on 
the Indian Question,’ by Miss Elaine Goodale. 
The words are very plain indeed, and quite in line 
with the utterances at the great meeting just held 
at the Old South Meeting House, in Boston. | 
The magazines are all giving indications of how 
widespread and deep is the juster sentiment on 
Indian affairs. Nearly every one of them has’ 
had something recently on this important subject. 
Miss Goodale, who speaks through the New Eng-| 
land Magazine, is known to most by her poetry ; 
but she was for some time connected with General 
Armstrong’s work at Hampton, and has since 
passed two or three years in teaching the Indians 
in the West, so that she speaks with knowledge as 
well as with feeling. The other articles which 
will attract attention in the April number are 
those on Amelia B., Edwards and ‘‘ Egypt at 
Home,’’ respectively by Mrs. Sallie Joy White, 
and Dr. W. C. Winslow, our foremost Amer- 
ican Egyptologist. Dr. Winslow’s article is 
a history and description of the Egyptian collec- 
tion in the Boston Art Museum, the most impor- 
tant Egyptian collection by far in this country, and 
is richly illastrated. Mrs. White's delightfal paper 
is accompanied by a full-page portrait of Miss 
Edwards, from a recent photograph by Sarony, 
much the finest portrait which has yet been pub- 
lished, and also by interesting facsimiles from Miss 
Edwards’ letters. The opening article in the 
magazine is on Gladstone, by Mr. William Clarke, 

of London. The frontispiece of the number is 














- 4 se 
‘one of the most striking portraits of the ‘‘ Grand 


‘librarian; an illustrated article on the United | 


Sloyd school in Boston, with pictures of models, 


hotograph; and Mr. Clarke’s article and of pupils at work, is contributed by F. B. 
_ a nee by pictures of Mr. Gladstone Arngrimeson. Io an article entitled ‘‘ On the 
‘and his wife, and Mr. Gladstone and his grand-/ Nataral Inequality of Men, Professor Huxley 
‘child, both from recent photographs. This num- deals with Rousseau’s idea of the equality of men 
‘ber of the New England is full of interesting|in the state of nature. An illustrated article, 
illustrations. There is a richly illustrated article| under the title “ Darwin on the Fuegians and 
‘on the Astor Library, by Mr. Saunders, the Patagonians,’’ gives some observations on these 
| strange people, made by the great naturalist dur- 
States Life-Saving Service; an article on Speaker | ing the voyage of the Beagle. **The Mysterious 
Reed, with a good portrait; and another, by Mrs. Music of Pascagoula,’’ at which the Iudians and 
Emily Talbot, on the ‘‘ Old West Charch,”’ with early American explorers wondered, is described 
a portrait of Dr. Bartol, and many other pictures | by Charles E. Chidsey. Major A. B. Ellis, of 
which will be of interest to a great many besides | the British Army, gives an account of the curious 
Bostonians. Dora Read Goodale, contributes a_ beliefs of the natives on the Gold and Slave 
pathetic and very beautiful little story, entitled Coasts of Africa in regard to ‘The Indwelling 
‘* Beyond the Bridge.” Professor Hosmer’s | Spirits of Men.’’ Wilhelm Stosz tells both the 
‘‘ Haunted Bell’? comes toan end. Mr. Hale is ancient beliefs and the conclusions of modern 
as bright as ever in his ‘* Tarry at Home Travel,’’ science concerning ‘‘ Northern Lights.” There is 
and the Editors’ Table is devoted largely to lit- an illustrated description of ** Dragons, Fabled 
erary matters, which are being made go important and Real,’’ by M. Maurice Maindron; and an 
a feature of the New England. Price, $3.00 a,account by M. A. De Rochas of the tricks by 
year; 25 cents a number. Boston: New Eng- which mediwval cheats pretended to produce 
land Magazine Co. ** Alchemist’s Gold.’’ Clarence N. Ousley pre- 
sents ‘‘ A Lesson in Co-operation,’’ and there are 
— The Popular Science Monthly for April de- some notes by Prof. T. Wesley Mills, on ‘‘ Intelli- 
votes mnch space to important educational ques- gence of Squirrels.’’ The subject of the ** Sketch”’ 
tions. President Jordan of the University of and portrait is the clockmaker astronomer, David 
“i , . Rittenhouse, one of the most honored of early 
Indiana has a strong article regarding the charac- American :cientists. Under the Correspondence 
ter of instruction offered by many pretentious head E. P. Meredith, of Va., writes of ‘‘ Moral 
schools in science. He claims that ‘‘ many teachers Instruction in our Pablic Schools,” in reply to the 
do not know how to teach in this department ” rticle of Benjamin Resce, on ** Public Schools as 
Miss Alice B. Tweedy attacks the article of Grant ®ffecting Crime and Vice.” The editorial and 
Allen on “ Plain Words on the Woman Ques- other departments deal with a variety of scientific 
tion,’ and answers the question, ‘‘ Is Education topics in an interesting and instructive manoer. 
opposed to Motherhood?” with an emphatic, New York: D. Appleton & Company. Fifty 
negative. An account of ‘‘ Sloyd: Its Aim,!centsa number; $5 a year. 


Old Man” which has ever appeared, from a late 





7 
Method, and Results,” inclading a glimpse at the 


— The sixteenth volume of Outing opens with 
the April pumber. Each department of this 
spring issue is filled with matter compiled with a 
view to reviving the taste for summer out-door 
sports. Prof. F. C. Sumichrast writes ably of 
‘* The English Yachts in 1889.” * Fox-Hunting 
in the Shires’’ is well portrayed by A. R. Quin- 
ten. ‘‘ Lawn Tennis: Some Improvements ”’ 
will excite discussion among tennis players, A 
short sketch of the origin of *‘ Bowling,” with 
suggestions, is given by Margaret Bisland. The 
series of articles on the National Guard reviews in 
this issue ‘‘ The Alabama State Troops,’’ giving 
criticisms and suggestions which are worthy the 
attention of the militia. A story by Charles 
Prescott Sherman, ‘‘ The Pedestrian Tour of Mr. 
Webster’’ is full of quaint humor, and contains 
some skillful touches of human character. New 
York: 239 Fifth Ave. 


—The April Eclectic Magazine opens with a 
paper by Emil de Laveleye, entitled, ‘‘The Two 
Utopias.’’ which discusses with great acumen 
recent socialistic dreams that have stirred the 
public attention. ‘‘ Modern Mannish Maidens’’ 
is a clever and satirical but good-natured skeich 
of feminine tendencies among the more ambitious 
class of young women. ‘“‘ Recollections of a Vo; - 
age with General Gordon,”’ by William H. Spence, 
furnishes fresh material about a hero who has 
never lost interest to the public mind. Mr. Ham- 
ilton Aidé talks thoughtfully about the ‘* Deterior- 
ation of English Society.” An entertaining 
sketch, called ‘‘ The American Borderers,’’ should 
be found peculiarly interesting to American 
readers. The article on ‘‘ Marriage from a Scien- 
tific Standpoint’’ recommends itself forcibly to 





intelligent readers, even if they dissent from its 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 





Title. 


The Great War Syndicate. . . ° ° 
Miss Mordeck’s Father. e ° ° 
Palestine. ° ° 

The Mormon Delusion. . ° ° 
How to Conduct the Recitation. . ° 
Arbor Day Manual. ° ° . 

Mina Von Baruhelm. . ‘ . P 
Louis Agassiz: His Life and Correspondence. 
The Problem of the Northmen. ° ° 
The hee me oy Properties of Gases. 

The Robin’s Song. . ° ° 
Captain Cook. ° ° 

A Primer of Phonetics. ° ‘ 
Stanley's Emin Pasha Expedition. 

With Guage, and Swallow, Attorney’s. 
Little Saint Klizabeth and Other Stories. 
The Seven Churches of Asia. ° . 
A Nationalist’s varege Around the World. 
Djambeck, the Georgian. . P P 

Gilbert Thorndike. 6 

An Easter Sermon. . . ° . e 
Manual! Training in the Public Schools of Philadelphia 
David Todd, . a . . ‘ ° 

The Pope and the New Era. . 

The Evil That Men Do. ° 

Five Years in Panama. . 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





IF you want to enjoy your summer vacation in 
a thoroughly delightful manner, you should write 
to H. D. Newson & Co., 852 Broadway, New 
York, and ask them to send you particulars of 
their ‘‘ Pleasure Excursions for Teachers.’’ The 
best thing about their excursions is that while the 
arrangements are unexceptionable in character, the 
prices are sufficiently reasonable to be within the 
reach of their pocket-books ; a fact which is bound 
to make them popular with the majority of 
teachers. 


ImPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Car 6 Hire, and stop 
Ayo — UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

po 

600 enegomely Purnianes Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. Kuropean plan, Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 

,and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
otel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 





— ** Take away the sword, 
States can be saved without it, bring the pen,”’ 
but always the Esterbrook Pen. They are made 
to suit every hand. 
— Rock bottom figures: the price of a cradle. 
—Richmond Recorder. 


HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS have reveived all 
the way from five dollars ($5) to one hundred dol- 
lars ($100) for sending early reporta of future 
openings to the Teachers’ Codperative Association, 
70 Dearborn Street, as ll. Write to them 
for a verification of this. If you have been send- 
ing information to agencies where you get no credit 
for it, try an agency that believes in ‘‘ dividing ’’ 
the profits. Address, Teachers’ Codperative As- 
sociation, 70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Lil. 








WANTED, TWO TEACHERS, 


For next school year, in a first-class boarding school. 
First, to teach Latin and Greek: must bea college 
graduate and have had years of successful experi- 
encein fitting boys for college; salary for the right 
man, at least $1700. Second, to teach Chemistry and 

; text-book, lectures, and laboratory work; 
must be competent to conduct a class in the Labo- 
eatery in General Chemistry; salary, $1400. These 

jes must be egy taie Apply at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 





‘“‘THIS HISTORY IS A MODEL OF CONDENSATION.” —Chicago Advance. 


ITS HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. 


Author. Publisher |THE UNITED STATES. 
Stockton Dodd, Mead, & Co, N Y $1 00 
Gooch iid Lid “ ve 1 00 
Conder ed ” sag 7 1 26 


Montgomery Cong. & 8S. & Pub. Soc., Bost 50 
McMurray E L Kellogg & Co, N Y 15 
Skinner Weed, Parsons, & Co, Albany 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, LATE PROFESSOR IN PRINCETON COLLEGE. 
1 Vol. 12mo. $1.00. 











Primer D C Heath & Co, Boston 65 Professor JOHNSTON’s work is unique in that it presents in a single volume of about three hundred 
Agassiz 4 Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost : 2 pages, a lucid, scholarly, well ordered narrative of the history of the United States, from the earliest dis- 
Kimball ‘. “ ie. 1 25 | coveries down to the present time. As acompact manual for class use it will be found invaluable. 
Mathews I. Prang & Co, Boston 25| “Tt is a compact and well-balanced work b « 

1 sll. ya phil A masterly statement of the constitutional and 
poset Macmillan & Co, NY M4 osophical student of American history. He writes | political history of the country. It is comprehen 
Want J B Lippincott Co, Phil 2 00 | Wt commendable calmness and impartiality, and |sive and adequate, yet wonderfully clear and com 
Teurate P LIppincott Uo, fala io gives ina volume of less than 300 pages anexceedingly | pact. Its value iis equally great for general reading 
Burnett Chas Seribner’s Sons, NY 1 FO interesting outlineof American history.”’—N. Y. Sun. | or for reference.’’—School Journal. 
re Funk & er NY 75 *.* Supplied to Teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. Terms given on application. 
guiner SN ON *%0| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 & 745 Broadway, NEW YORK 

uttner se - 50 4 
Henry DeWolfe,. Fiske & Co, Boston 50 ’ o Droadway, c 
ceeee = P y= & Co, $f 25 

acAlister College for Training of Teachers,NY 20 
MeClure Cassell Pub. Co, NY 2! THE SPRINGFIELD INDUSTRIAL DRAWING KIT. 
Fawcett Belford Co, N Y 1 00 
Nelson “ jit. 1 50 ~~, 

PRC “ You press 

the button, FRONT VIEW. BACK VIEW. 

The Kit is a combination for use in teaching Industrial Drawing in the public schools and bv professional! 
draughtsman. It consists of a Drawing-board, T-Square and the 45° 60° triangles, which can be securely 
we do the locked together when not in use. Kit No. 1, with a board about 10 by 12 inches, is sold with a pad of draw- 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ing paper, which can be slightly fastened at each corner. Kit No. 21s double the size of No. 1, being de- 
signed for advanced pupils and draughtsmen. Used in the schools of prominent cities in Massachusetts, 
rest.’ Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, and Pennsylvania. Kit No. 1, Sample set, without pad, by mail, 35 
cents. Kit No. 1, Sample set, ordinary pad, by mail, 50 cents. Kit No. 1, Sample set, extra quality pad, by 
mail, 55 cents. Kit No. 2, Sample set, without pad (not mailable), 50 cents. 

MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 





ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 





IMPROVED 


Blackboard * Stencils. 


Aids to Illustration for Teachers and Schools. 





THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y- 








Order Onlv by NUMBERS. 





Grand Tour of Europe. 


LIST OF MAPS. 


1, Eastern Hemisphere. 9, British Isles, 16, Central States, 
LOOMIS’ PARTY. 2, Western Hemisphere. 10, West Indies. Eastern Division. 
: 8, North America. 11, United States. 17, Central States, 
Route : NewYork to Live 1; thence to France,| 4, South America. 18, Middle Atlantic States. Western Division. 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Bohemia,| 5, Europe. 14, Southern States, 18, Pacific States 
Saxony, Germany, visiting all the prin-| 6, Asia. ro Division. and Territories. 
ci Tae of interest in the several; 7, Africa. 15, Southern States, 
coun 8, Australia. Western Division. 


_ 


Entire expense of the tour, from June 25 
11, from $800 te $850. to Boyt. 


The above Maps sre on paper, 24x 36 inches, showing the location of the principal Mountains, 


ton’ the close of this tour. & party will leave Berlin | Lakes, Rivers, Cities, and Political Divisions. Price of each, 10 cents. 


ussia and the North, 
including POLAND, RUSSIA, FINLAND, SWEDEN, Address 
DENMARK, HOLLAND. Additional cost only $350. 

Another party will leave New York, July 12th, for 
an eight weeks’ tour of SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, PARIS, 
THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, and GERMANY, under 
the management of Dr. L. C. Loomis, who has, dur- 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 





ing the last 14 years, safely conducted more than 


ewents parties over similar routes. Entire satisfac. . The Woman’s Illustrated 
Hor clreulars aid full particulars apply to A Special (iffer Dest lilustrased Womans 
a S . Eee: * paper published. Itis issued 

. E. Bureau o ucation, weekly. Handsomely illustrated. The latest fashion 

8 Somerset St, Boston. designs with full descriptions. The various departments 

ps oe Art, Home Deco ration, Science, are full and 

,*Understandest Thou What Thon valuable miscellaneous matter Baie 








Readest?” No one can read the papers under- you to see our paper, and to that end, make you this a f 
‘o 


standingly without some knowledge concerning the cial offer, The subscription 
{ rulers and statesmen of our time, and the poiticai | increase our cireulation and “introdinee kr’ tena into 
roblems before them. Send for’: Rulers of the | new localities, we will, on receipt of 50 cents, send it to 
orld,” the only cheap work of the kind, 144 . | you for 3 months (13 numbers), on trial i 
Full of valuable information on current history. | once for this queen of weeklies. Address 


Fully illustrated. Paper 90 cents, Cloth 40 cents. WOMAN’S ILLUSTRATED WORLD, 





. Write to us at} | 





Send orders to ScHOOL HERALD PUBLISHING Co., 186 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. . 10 West Twenty-third &t., New York City. 


A Summer School by the Sed, 


With a delightful home ; number of students lim- 
ited; course of studies elective; corps of teachers 
first class; methods of teaching English and Compo- 
sition a specialty; French and German spoken in the 
amily ; uent excursions to places of interest 
along the coasti; during the month of| July. An- 
other department,—a two months’ session for young 

es and . For circulars and full informa- 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St., Boston. 


tion, apply to 
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cnsiteiliiae ery Thomson, an African ex- 
plorer, some pertinent words to say on the 
the effects of European interference on the African. 
‘* Pasteur at Home,” by Dr. A. J. H. Crespi, isa 
judicial summary of the claims of the great 
Frenchmen to have discovered the cure to hydro- 
phobia, and ends with the Scotch verdict, ‘* Not 

proven.”’ ‘* Anglo-Catholicism,— The Old and 
New,” by Principal Fairbairn, D. D., is a most 
weighty and suggestive study of the results of the 
Tractarian movement in England as shown in 
religion, philosophy and literature, and is to be 
followed by a second paper. There are several 
shorter articles aleo of marked interest. New 
York: E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond street. Terms, 
$5 per year; single numbers, 45 cents. 


— The Unitarian Review for April of which 
Rev. Joseph Henry Allen, of Cambridge, Mass., 
is editor, has six strong articles, ‘‘ The New Re- 


formation,’’ by E. P. Powell; ‘‘ Eden and Para- 
dise,—A Meditation,’’ by William M. Bryant ; 
‘*The Christian Ideal,’’ by Celia P. Woolley; 
‘The Respective Damage of Different Educa- 
tions,’’ by Alfred H. Peters ; ** Emerson’ s Agnos- 
ticism,”’ by Henry C. Badger; ‘‘ Literary Criti- 
cism,’’ ‘*‘ Bryant, the poet,’’ followed by Editors’ 
Note Book, Correspondence, and Book Notices. 
Price, $3.00 a year; single copies, 30 cents. 
Boston: Office of Unitarian Review, 141 Franklin 
street. 


— The Homiletic Review for April emphasizes 
the ability, freshness and variety which have long 
characterized this monthly. The sermons, eight in 
number, are by such eminent preachers as Dr. 
Bersier of Paris, Dr. Davis of Brooklyn, Dr. 
Maclarin of England, Dr. R. S. Storrs, Dr. Alli- 
son of Pittsburg, and others. ‘‘ Inter-collegiate 
Athletics ’’ receive a severe and timely handling 
by Rev. A. McElroy Wylie; and the Liturgical 

uestion is ably discussed by Dr. Witherspoon, of 
Loniaville, Ky. The departments are filled with 
matters of varied interest and instruction. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Forum, for April; terms, $5.00a year. New 
York: The Forum Pub Co. 
The Pulpit yreaeury. ~ April; terms, $2.50 a year. 





New York: E. 
The Universalist Quarterly, for April; terms, $2.00 
a year. Boston: Universalist Pub. ouse. 
ew England Mogaase for April; terms, $3.00 a 


year. Boston: 36 Bromfield St. 

North American Review, for April; 
year. New York: 8 East 14th 8t. 

The practic. for April; 
York: E. R. Pelton. 

The Phrenological Journal, for Apel; } SOR, $1.50 
ayear. New York: Fowler Wells & 


terms. 5.00a 


terms, $5.00 a year. New 








AN EXCELLENT teachers’ agency to join is one 
that is doing business, and can prove it. Don’t 
join any other. Send for circulars to the Teach- 

ere’ Codperative Association, 70 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, and you will find such an agency. 








" PISO'S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL LS. 


Cough Syru Tastes — Use 
“> in time. “ Bold b 


- CONSUMPTION 








Music Printing 
SCHOOLS. 


Paper rita, and Binding, p' 
Musie ‘Leafs, Hamphl hiets, and Books, in 


notation. 
"er H. GILSON, 
Musi0o PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


———— ——_$__—___— —_—————— -—_—————— - 


THE GRAND ARM Y ENCAMPMENT. 
AN APPEAL FOR FUNDS FROM THE FINANCE 
COMMITTEE. 


The Finance Committee of the National Ea- 
campment, G. A. R., for 1890, issued yesterday 
from their headquarters, 2 A Beacon street, the 
following appeal : 


To the Citizens of Boston: 

response to a most cordial invitation from 
the veterans of Massachusetts, warmly second 
by our State and city officials, the Grand Army of 
the Republic have honored this city as the gather- 
ing place of the coming National Eacampment. 

Occurring upon the 25th anniversary of the 
year made memorable at Appomattox by the close 
of the war, this great gathering of the veterans of 
our country. led by many of their great captains, 
who achieved the highest distinction and the last- 
ing gratitude of their coantrymen, promises to be 
a most eventful occasion in the history of our city. 

Toa State and city whose reputation became 
h‘storic through all the dark and trying scenes of 
the war, by the quick, responsive loyalty of her 

people, and by the generous outpouring of her 
treasure, such an event as this will appeal at once 
to our citizeng as an opportunity for grateful 
recognition of the services of the Grand Army. 

To carry out this celebration with a dignity 
commensurate with its national importance, and 
in keeping with the reputation of our city for 
hoepitality and public spirit, will necessitate a 
large expense. The committee, therefore, appeal 
to all of our citizens to contribute, in as generous 
a manner as possible toward securing a guarantee 
fund of at least $100,000 to meet any deficit not 
covered by the State and city appropriations. 

All such subscriptions or gifts will be grate- 
fully appreciated and acknowledged through the 
presr, and may be sent to the Chairman Finance 
Committee, at above address 

In behalf of the Finance Committee. 

EpWARD H. HASKELL, Chairman. 
Hon. Joun D. LonG, Pres. Ex. Com. 
Hon. E. A. CONVERSE, Treasurer. 
Srias S. BARTON, Secretary. 

Boston, April 9, 1890. 











ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


CATARRH 





Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is a plied int into each nostril and is 
ble. Price 50 cts. at prupsiste by mail, re fate 
60 ets. ELY BROTHE Warren St., 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Wrecks, Fico A Alarms Forme, ote, FULLY 


WARR t Free. 
b VANDUZEN & ’ Cincinnati, a 














CINTINNATI BELL FOUND RYCO 
‘INCINNATI, O.,80ie makers of tho ‘‘Blymyer’’ 
Charch, School and Fire Alarm Bellis. 
Catalegue with over 2200 testimonials, 





Mention this paper. (eow) 





The New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, 


Boston, Mass. 





This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained 


a national de pee poe 
for aaa of ev 


We are constantly receiving calls 
ery grade, and from every State 
Territory and from abroad. 





TO TEACHERS. 


DO YOU WANT 


OR, ie + 


OR, A position 
OR, ee 


A position to teach graded school i ral district ? 
OR, potion in s good Primary, Intermediate, Gramma, High 


1, Academ Seminary ? 
li aie Laneuagen, Made, or Art ? 


as Governess ? 


_ Principal, Assistant, or Superintendent of 


OR, To ir or abroad, or to teach in New England ? 
GP eauren NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU 
oF EDUCATION. 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons wno give us early notice of vacancies in their schools, will secure from this office the 
record of carefully selected candidates suited to the positions to be filled, for any grade of school, 
or for school supervision. No charge to School Officers for services rendered. 





Forms and Circulars sent free. 


Apply to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 





J. 


KINDERGARTEN.wiis "are" 











— Geachers’ 


tgencies. 





“IT’S SIMPLE ENOUGi!.” 


year. don’t they ? 
advise him to apply. I don't know anyt! 
know that two of them are going to make a change. 


build up an enormous business.” 


make money out 
“So you use 


He was leaning back in his chair and talking quite confidentially. 
“You see, it’s this way. 
Well, when a mai waqpeters with me I write him that four schools are going to be vacant, and 

ng about the schools, but the chancesare that he will fod out and let me 


Half the schools change teachers every 


Then I send notices of these two to about fifty candidates, 
and the chances are fair that I shall fill one if not both of them. 


By keeping this upall over the country I shall 


* But don’t your candidates find fault when they have written out a careful let- 
ter, copied their testimonials, and sent a photograph to a place that never thought of changing?” 
beant ty of it. The madder they get the surer they are to vorite. and eve 

tof.” “ But how about the boards of education ?” ‘0 well, they would swear at agencies any wa 


That's just the 
letter gives me just the information I 


ty candidates for catspaws?"” “ We don’t put it that way: we call ourselves a medium for the dis- 
comization useful information at a commission of five per cent.” 
ed Agency. 


That's one way of conducting a Teachers’ 


If you want to learn of a very different way, write for circulars to 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


16 AST@B PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


Among the oldest. and recognized as Aidways Reliable. Send for Manual 





TEACHERS DESIRING BETTER POSITIONS 


SHOULD CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING: 
1. A list of nearly 3000 (Two Thousand) POSE- | open to competion were filled poe this Associ- 


TIONS which have been filled by the TEACHERS’ | ation, viz 


ichigan. $1800; Wisconsin, $1800; Min- 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Chicago, is sent by | nesota, $1500; lowa, $2000; Arkansas, $2000 ; Liinois, 


them to any teacher on application, names of | $1700; Dakota (two 


teachers located and dates 
2. This Association fille 
poions DURING 1889 in the States west of New 
or 
3. No other agency has filled an A (oe) p poses in | 
” same territory in the same len 


iven in full. 


over 00 (six hundred) | 


one at $2000, and one at $1800; 
Carolina, $2000; Missouri. $1500; Ohio, $1800. 
5. The testimonials of the Association are not num- 
bered by the dozen,—they come from (1) hundreds of 
teachers, (2) from every State, (3) from those who 


i have had actual experience with the agency in secur- 


ing a peemnes or a teacher, (4) they are of very re- 


. The ten highest salaried posi i ‘a ten States | cont date, 1889-90. 








VACANCIES FOR “THE FALL OF i890. 


We have vacancies, — 
following teachers: 


some in almost every State in the Union,— for the Fall of 1890, for the 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Superintendencten. Salaries from ae 4 oe 
High School Principalships, 1800 
High School Assistants, “ rt to 1500 


Principalsbips, town schools. Salary, $500to 900 
Grammar, Intermediate and Primary, 3to 85 


PRIVATE SCHOOIS. 


Several College Beesiioncion. 

One Normal Presi ms." Salary $2000 

A Latin Professor for pulversity m 1600 
(must have studied abroad). 

A Professor of Mathematics, ” 1200 to 1500 





Several Coll.and Normal Professorships, 800 to 2000 


Director of Music for Normal, - 900 to 1500 
Several] lady Teachers of Music. 

Reading and Education, - - - - 900 
Training Teacher, city Normal, - - 650 

| Lady Teacher of Art. 


Of the 370 places now on our books, 282 are direct calls from the trustees. directors, and superintendents. 
It is well known to authorities that the TEACHERS’ CO OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION Dever recommends a 


teacher who will not succeed. 
is sought as one who can be depended upon. 


If you are a good teacher and are looking for a better salary, 


will be appreciated, write to us for circulars. 


It is impartial in its work. Hence a teacher recommended by this Agency 


or a live, growing towo where hard work 


Ali communications are ing =f coup conti! Senda td a 
of position you w. 


with your address ; or, better, write fully your qualifications, experience, k 
location. This will enable us to reply fully yh save your time. 


The new large Manual of the Association sent 
Address, 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


free upon application. 
TEACHERS’ CO 


-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT will be made with any Teacber or Superintendent who wishes to 
act as agent for the Association in cities and towns where we have not aircady appointed an agent. 
Such appointments = only be made after a thorough investigation of characte: and qualifications of the 


applicant for the work 





We have on our books, now, hundreds of vacan- 
For Su 
thool Mintionie au 


TEACHERS 


Sey aE at salaries of §600 to 


ries of $450 For High 


They are for Professors ne 
intendents aud Principals, at sala- 
Assistants, at salaries of $400 to $1500. 





WANTED! 


For Grade 


oo at etelias ies ad $30 per month to $85 er month. For Tral ning teachers in Normals, at salaries of 


$600 to $1200 ~=For specialists in Music, Art, 


ers, and not “ hearsay.” 


odern Languages, Klocition, and Commercial branches, at 
salaries of $350 to $1200. Now is the time to send for blank and Manual. 

ddress, SCH 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


Uur vacancies are from employ- 
OOL AND COLLEGE BUREA 
ELMHURST, ILLINOIS. 





We are ee for the right man to take the presidency of a Southern 


VACANCIES POR PALL, cote, sexo tne ued ot g 
* candidate. Among other vacancies we have several Superintendencies, 


$1000 to $2000; a High School Principaiship at $2000; or i | of High (Sciences), $1500; Prof. of Music 


for Normal, good salary to right man; Primary positions in N. 


¢ Board of Trustees ask us to recommend a good 


» $550 and $600. Our new “manual free to 


any adaress. One fee registers in both B ston and St. Pau! O fices 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont Sireet, HKoston. 





$2500 SUPERINTENDENGY 1387111, 0888, and our vacancy list is rapidly increasing. 


asked to select a $1400 teacher for next Fall: 


“I write you thus early, that if you have no one registered 


now. who will sult -s Sh will still be able in course of a mouth or two to find some one who wiil be likely 


to meet our views.” Circula 


rs free, 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU: L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Pa., 





Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 


‘oreign Teachers, Professors 
Musicians of both sexes, for pos yersities, en .are 
is, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
y recommen ded to parents. Selling 
and renting of eel property. SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and schoo! oe references ee 
: COYRIE 
31 E. 17tn Street, petween roadway and ae Pye. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agencv 


Introduces to bo coltogee schools, and famil‘es superior 
Prof Principals, Assistants Tutors, and Gov- 
omen for every department of {nstruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 


MBS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


FOR REGISTRATION. 
NO PRE BEST FACILITIE 
EFFICIENT PER VICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 








. Form for stamp. 
are served without ehauan, Our supply 
of Teachers is sthe LARGEST and BEST. 
BR. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 
2 Wrat 14h “Street, NEW YORK. 


The PUGET SOUND 
Teachers’ Agencv 


Is incorporated under the laws of Washington. Its 
object into supply the Se of the Northwest with 
competent teachers, and to furnish such teachers 
with desirable positions. 
For iculars address the 
UGET SOUND eat 7; AGENCY, 
ATTLE, WASH. 


ORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Bend stamp for form. ete. 











PORTLAND, OREGON. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 Hast 14th Street. N. WV. 
m Teachers Bureas, 


TEACHERS WANTED, “Ses cout 3th ‘Tear. 


gay The NEW spenane BUBEAU OF EDUCATION, 
Sunersat St.. Boston 


Goalleges aud Zchaols. 























COLLEGES. 4 
Bee Se heehee. Pereo raya ealstrar Senect, 
a PROFESSIONAL. — 





Cross & SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. a. te” Te 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. —_ 

ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and trair- 

ng of teachers t all branches of Le y= drawing. 


Ho _o _F oy y ved _ 
ool, New’ , corner 0} sre r Stree 
. besa G. H. BARTLETT, Frineipal. 


[yjsseecucserrs | STATE sous SOHOOL, 
both sexes. 


Dor  adanees T WORCESTER. 
E. H. RussEwu. Principal. 


STE NORMAL SOHOOL, sai ia 
The next term wi he - wih. on entrance examina- 


























tions, Wednesday, F th. For circulars address 
Muss ELLEN Hypsm, ‘rincipa:. 
= neues SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
Sx sexes. For enpnlenzee. dress the 
wees, G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL ge Sane, Mass. 
For Ladies o For catal pouues, af address | 
Principal, . HAGAR, Pep. 
TE NORMAL gemecs, a Masa. 


= ieee uO Grusnovaz,. Principal 


JOURNAL OF E 


DUCATION. 





Vol, XXXI—No. 16. 

















A NEW HISTORY PRIMEF! 


A History of Egypt. 
By F. C. H. Wenpe, A.M., Ph.D. Series of History Primers. 


pages. Five Maps. 
uest of Alexander, based on the 
A brief history of Ancient Egypt from the earliest times to the cong ane t “ approximate 


latest researches. In the chronology the author has followed Edward Meyer 
a I ed to assist the reader in understanding the history of 
dates.” The maps have been most carefully prepar reader 1D were he historian, the 


the great campaigns. The study of Egyptology is of great importa 
student of civilization, and the art student; and the basis of a rational study of Egyptology is a Gere 
knowledge of Egyptian history. This brief work gives as complete a history as the limited space will allow. 


Introduction price, 35 Cents. 


Specimen copies matled to teachers at the introduction price. Spectal terms made on class supplies. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 











The Political Cyclopedia, s.:"*|THIE CRITIC secpsisea a 


BLAINE writes: ‘I use it almost daily for ref-|‘‘the first literary journal in America.” 
erence, and regard it as a model,” and which the Bishop Porter says of it: “One cannot 
Nation calls ‘‘A timely and valuable aid to polit-| but be proud and glad that so good and 
ical education,’”’ is fully described in a pamphlet | e ott, ientiont it 

sont free to all who ask for it. We have stili|®¢lpful a journal is winning its way to the 
unassigned territory for good agents (let such ap- | Wider recognition and esteem which it so 
ply at once), and send the books, three volumes, | abundantly deserves.” $3 a year; 10 cts 

averaging 1000 pages each, on receipt of the sub-/a copy. Three specimen copies sent to any 
scriptiun price, only to those to whom our local| reader of THE JOURNAL on receipt of 
10 cents. 

THE CRITIC CoO., 


New York. 























ating } 


agents are not accessible. 
CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, | 
743 Broadway, NEW YORK. |\743 Broadway. 
MERRILLIOS SCHOOL BOOK SERIES. 
, 
A N E W NILES'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Introductory, 60c.; Exchange, 40c.; By mall, 80c. 
The author’s skill in presenting salient things simply and attractively, and in 
BOOK choosing what to omit, is certainly of very rare quality. — Dk. ALBERT SHAW, 
« | Editorial Minneapolis Tribune. 
D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, 127 East Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Monroe College of Oratorv, 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 
Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
A new method of Analysis, Natural <p and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. Degrees conferred. 
cg Spring Term opens March 11. Address 
aow CO. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D.. President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 
NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS . 
Classiques Francaise. Tastefully printed, carefully He i SAW ISS SHOKS, 
annotated. Now ready. “ L’Avaie,” by MOLIERE ; ’ 
“Le Cid,” by CORNKILLE; “Le Bourgeois Gentil READING LEAFLETS, 
homme,” by MoLigrgs; “ Horace,” by RAOINB,; CLEMENT’S CIVIL COVERNMENT 
a by oe ach. 25 Conte. : a HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, ° 
MuZzzAnuLLL A novel and practical book forstudents.| INDUCTIVE LANGUAGE LESSONS, 
y 4 on application. Full catalogue free. Civics for Young Americans. ac, 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
Publishers and Iinporters of French Books, 8 East 14th St., New York. 21 Hawley 8t., Boston. 
851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 
: Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
Building Construction. wore NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
-E ontgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
By EDWARD J. BURRELL. Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical Course. 
Fully Illustrated with 303 Working Drawings. 1. Standard Arith. Course, Se Mental and 
12mo. 80 cts. 2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
A full list of LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE | Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
MANUALS, with prospectuses of the books, sent on| Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 


application. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 KE. 16th St., NewYork. 











HICH CRADE PENS AT LOW PRICES. 
—@ School Boards Supplied, eow Apply for Terms and Samples. 





18mo, flexible cloth, 159 | 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO,, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALEES I¥ 


DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 


To which special attention Is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed ae 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in oe 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Bolt 

in a carefully series 
ed th ¥ cont 4 ible 
beauty, and are furnish e lowest poss 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 
or catalogue an particulars, ad 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 
ABASH A 


the t 


Chi 
79 





CIRCULAR CATALOGUES 
OF 
Scientific Text Books 


AND 


Industrial Works. 


We are issuing a series of Catalogues of Books on 
Scientific Subjects published by ourselves and which 
are now extensively used as Text Books and by prac- 
tical men and have now ready the following: 





7 NEW MUSIG BOOKS, 7 


CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION 
($1.) Nineteen superior Duets for Piano, by Godard 
Bohm, Hofman, Brahms, and other first-class com’ 
posers. 


YOUNG PLAYERS’ ($1.) 51 of the very 
POPULAB COLLECTION _ best, and very 
easiest pieces for beginners, filling 143 pages. 
Heartily commended for Piano Teachers as the first 
book of pieces (or recreations) to use. 








WHITNEYW’S (93) 33 good pieces for Manua! 
ORGAN ALBUM and Pedal, by 20 good com- 
posers. 


OPERATIC ($1) 19 of the best operas 
PIANO COLLECTION are represented, and 
their melodies form the themes for as many pieces, 
by the best modern composers, furnishing the very 
— entertainment for the lovers of favorite operatic 
a rs. 
CHOICE SACBED SOLOS, For Soprano, 
Mezzo Soprano or Tenor. ($1.) 35 of the most lovely 
sacred songs, suitable for solos in church or for en. 
joyment at home. 








PIANO CLASSICS Vol. 2. ($1.) Contains 3) 
pieces of medium difficulty, amd of the best quality. 





POPULAR ($1.) Is as 
DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION bright and 
merry & a book can be, and is quite full of the best 
new Dance Music. 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


151 Wabasb Ave.. Chicago. 


OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


EW MUSIG KOOKS 


SACRED. 


Ne. I. CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

No. Il. MATERIALS OF ENGINEER- 
ING. Electricity, Strength, etc., etc. 

Neo. III. BKIDGES, ROOFS, TRUSSES, 
ARCHES, etc. 

No. IV. HYDRAULICS and HYDRAU- 
Lic MOTORS. Water-Wheels, Wind Mills, 
Drainage Service Pipe, ete., etc. 








Ne. V. STEAM aad pers.eee’ 
LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM-HEATI A tho hl 
-. . 7 Y. M. C. A. PRAISE BOO K. practical book 
, ’ , . P ° 0 ngs from beginning to ‘ 
Ne. VI. CHEMISTRY, ELECTRICITY, | = for Male Voices and special! adapted for use in YM 


C. A. meetings. Edited by W. F. Supps. Price, 40 cents. 


SACRED DUETS. An unusually fine collection 
e 


, of Duets for various Voices. 
Edited and arranged by W. F. Supps. Price, $1.25. 


SELECT SACRED SONGS. .f.0'."'..05 


best sacred solos by modern composes. Price, $1.00. 
SHECcCuUrLAR. 

Wd eee , ” 

THF GONDOZLIERS, wore’ Vocal seore, $150" 

Piano Score, 50cts ; Vocal Gems, 25cts.; Libretto, l0cts 

THE FROG WHO WOULD. ocr soos 

by Elizabeth Beaman and Adele Surrey and composed 

F. D. Jamison. Price, $1. 
A serviceable 


by 00. 
THE COLLEGE MINSTREL. euuccco'?.: 


Male Voices, especially designed for the use of College 


PHYSICS, etc. 

No. Vil. MATHEMATICS, ASTRONOMY, 
etc., etc. 

No. VEIT. ASSAYING, METALLURBGY, 
MINERALOGY, MINING, etc. 

These CATALOGUES contain full titles of books, 
with press and other notices and descriptions of the 
same. They are neatly printed and put up in paper 
covers, and will be sent free by mail to any one 
ordering them. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
53 E. 10th St., (2d door west of Broadway), 
New York. 





771 Broadway Students Glee Clubs. Price, $1.00. : 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. NEW YORK, ra <= Beng sent by mail, postpaid on 


Anderson’s HMlistories and HMist’?] Readers. 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebrs. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Heed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogge’s Rhetoric, and Literature, 
tlutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
5 Somerset St., Boston. 


by New England Pub. We., 
3% Somerset St... Heston 


Ready May Ist, 1890. 


WINNOWED SONGS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By IRA D. SANKEY. 


One of the largest and most useful collections of NEW and SELECTED songs for 
SUNDAY SONGS ever published in a single volume. . 


224 pages. 85 cts. per copy in any quantity; Single copies for examinations, by mail, on receipt of price. 


BICLOW & MAIN, | THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
| 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 W. 4th St., 19 K. 16th St, 
CINCINNATI, O. NEW YORK. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ esters, . | Gildersieeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Tremont Pl.. Boston. 66 & 68 Duane St., N.Y. 











Agents Wanted 











76 East Ninth Street, New York. 74 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
81 Randolph Street, New York. 19 East {6th Street, New York. 





SCHOOL 


All the American Educational and Miscellaneous Publications. 
Lowest Prices, prompt and careful service, 


BOOKS. 


Our general School Book Catalogue, with net and retail pric , 
t . es and telegraphic 
code, mailed on application. Estimates on Sdhenry taba. aed 


SEND TRIAL, ORDER TO 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Pablisters ant Bootselles, 740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








BEST 


IN THE ESSENTIALS OF 
Quality of Metal, Workmanship, Uniformity, Durability. 


Samples to Schools on Application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO. 





783 and 755 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


EcLECTIC SERIES.—mANNOUNCEMENTS. 








READY JANUARY 20th. 


New Eclectic History. A Revised proved Edi 
" ’ Ealerged, and Im Edition of the EciEcti0 
anny OF THE UNITED StTarTes, by M. E. THALHEIMER, author of Thalheimer’s Histories. 
2 wae has been re-written and much — to better adapt it to school use; the number 
of Wasteations has been nearly doubled, including four full-page colored plates, and the entire 
re-set in new type. 12mo, half leather, 440 pages. Price, $1.00 ; enchange price, 60 cts. 


Waddy’s Composition and Rhetoric. The El iti i 

; P —— ? ts of d Rhetoric, 

with ~ ey exercises in both Criticism and io be ye pe manor of 
Rhetoric in the Richmond (Va.) High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, $1.00; exchange? 


price, 60 cents, 
Ray’s Complete Algebra. A Complete ; 

to accompany Ray’s Mathematical Series, 

Soe er A Ro se course in Algebra, 


by Groner W. Woodward Hig 
sufficiently full for the hi and usual college curriculum. 12mo, 358 pages. Price, 


Send for our Proposition of Exchange Rates. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, 0. 
28 Boxp Srausr, New Yous. 





8 Hawizy Srazsr, Bosron. 








